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The Panama Affair in a Nutshell 

WAS IT RIGHT? 
WILL THE CANAL PAY? 



" I would rather be right than be President.'' 

— HeDry Clay. 

" Partjf la always to be subordinated to Patriot- 
Ism/' —George William Curtis. 

'* The true reformer appeals to Heaven's Invis- 
ible Justice against Earth's visible force/' 

-Carlyle. 
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**Moribu8 antiquia res stat Romana virisque,'^ 

— Enniua. 

Observe good faith and justice towards all 
nations. Cultivate peace and harmony with 
all. Religion and morality enjoin this con- 
duct and can it be that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, 
enlightened and at no distant period a great 
nation to give to mankind the magnanimous 
and too novel example of a people always 
guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. 

— Washington's Farewell Address. 
To the Honorable Senate of the United States : 

The undersigned, citizens of the United 
States, residents of the city of New Haven, 
without distinction of party, respectfully state: 

That there is a recognized body of laws 
which ought to govern the conduct of nations 

That the law is uniform, not one for the strong 
and another for the weak, but the same for all. 

That a belief has arisen in the minds of 
many in this country and abroad that in our 
relations with the State of Colombia we have 
acted with undue haste; that we have violated 
and are about to violate the rules of inter- 
national law ; and that we are adopting a line 
of conduct towards that country which we 
would not take against a stronger power. 

That the fact that Colombia, owing to its 
comparative weakness, is powerless to resist, 
demands of us the more caution to avoid the sus- 
picion that we are making an unjust use of our 
greater power. The mere e xistence of such a sus- 
picion is injurious to our honor and self-respect. 

We respectfully ask that before the final 
ratification of the Hay-Varilla treaty, our 
action in Panama be subjected to careful and 
deliberate investigation, to the end, not only 
that the republic may do no wrong, but that its 
good repute in the world, which is dearer than 
any gain of lands or trade, should suffer no loss. 

Dated at New Haven, this 24th day of 
December, A.D. 1903. 
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[ From an article by Prof, Theodore 8. Wool- 
sejfy Professor of International Law in Yale 
University, in The Qreen Bag, Jan. 1904.] 

AN EXPERT'S OPINION. 

Let us set together briefly the conclusions 
drawn from the considerations which have 
been presented. 

(1) The hasty recognition of a new State in 
Panama was not in accordance with the law 
of nations. 

(2) To justify it by the Treaty of 1846 re- 
quires a new and forced construction of that 
instrument. 

(3) To prevent Colombian's coercion of Pan- 
ama is an act of war. 

(4) The '*raan in the street's" verdict, that 
our smart politics served Colombia right, dis- 
regards law, sets a dangerous precedent, 
detracts from the national dignity, and may 
injure our influence and trade amongst the 
Latin American States. 

(5) Our duty was and is to let Colombia re- 
cover Panama if she can ; our policy to use 
her troubles to get favorable canal action from 
the rightful sovereign. 

(6) Our recognition, if persisted in, makes of 
Panama a treaty-making agent, but for our- 
selves only. 

(7) The canal treaty, negotiated and ratified 
by the Junta, with no constitutional authority 
or other authorization, is of doubtful validity 
and the defect will need to be subsequently 
cured. 



* 'Refusing to accept the shallow and discredit- 
able pretense that our conquest in the Philip- 
pines has goue so far as to be beyond recall or 
correction, we insist that a nation as well as 
an individual is never so magnanimous or great 
as when false steps are retraced and the path of 
honesty and virtue regained." 

Grover Cleveland. 



[Extracts from article by C. F, ImmmU in 
Out West for December, 1909J] 

IN THE LION'S DEN. 



So far as the Lion^s limited observation of 
history runs, there was never precedent nor 
parallel for this CsBsarian recognition of a 
" Republic " before it was delivered. K Eng- 
land had recognized the Southern Confederacy 
by return mail after* the firing on Sumter ; if 
we had recognized the Boer Republic even 
two years after it had made the world's record 
for incomparable resistance ; if— well, without 
"rubbing it in ""any deeper, if any civilized 
or savage nation had ever before recognized a 
rebel ''government" (using that term for con- 
venience, of a Tooley-street movement which 
had no government, and hasn't one yet), there 
would perhaps not be so much left to say, in a 
material age wherein Honor does mighty well 
if it is ever heard from at all. But no man 
ever knew of the like before. We did not 
recognize our own Texas — where more Ameri- 
cans were killed by the Mexicans than Colom- 
bians have killed one another in twenty 
years—Q-U-I-T-E so precipitately. Monroe, of 
the Monroe Doctrine, was the President ^w^ho 
recognized the Spanish-American colonies, 
which had revolted from Spain ; but he took 
time to do it. It was in March, 1822, that he 
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recogQized the republics which by then had 
maintained war with Spain for from six to 
eleven years ; and had proved, as he said, 
Spain's inability to subject them. 

The Lion doesn't know much, but it does 
know Panama. It and Colon are the vermi- 
form appendix of Columbia, in morals and in 
patriotism. They get their living by the inter- 
oceanic traffic. They are the Baxter street of 
Central America. There is not, the Lion be- 
lieves, another tawny town in all Colombia 
that would sell its Motherland. No other 
population has had any hand or voice in this 
Declaration-of Independence-f or-What -There- 
is-in-It. The alleged "Republic" of Panama 
has neither head nor hands nor f^et. All it 
has is its belly. Which is its god. 

If in twenty years from now American 
genius shall have opened and maintained the 
Panama canal and realized one per cent, on 
the investment, the Lion will be glad to pull 
his own teeth at the first door-knob, and beg 
pardon of the Prophets. 

* But this is straying. It is only human judg- 
ment against the Future, which no man may 
safely promise. But the Past is open ; and in 
all of it, the Lion fails to find the earlier case 
where the world's great model of self-govern- 
ment said to another friendly country, about 
knee-high to a respective grass-hopper: 
'*Come, make a treaty giving me half what 
you have, or I'll take it all." Never before has 
a big republic said to a little one — ^almost as 
badly misgoverned — **If you try to put down, 
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in any of your towns, a riot that might Do Me 
Gkxxl, you have me to fight." Never before 
has the republic ** recognized" a revolt before 
the mother country heard of it. 

The Lion loves people who do not stutter on 
too many precedents when there is something 
vital to be done. But, after all, precedents 
sometimes have their uses. Government has 
been going on for some time-»-at least long 
enough for a consensus of governments to have 
invented International Law — which is merely 
the application to peoples of the most rudi- 
mentary and undisputed equities that rule as 
between man and man. And this Panama 
business is flat in the face of both. A *" World 
Highway " sounds good— but it is poor walking 
if it must be paved with the broken tablets of 
a nation's honor. ' 

No man, probably, is fool enough to question 
the President's courage; but neither is any- 
one so much a fool as to imagine for an instant 
that if Panama had been on British territory 
we should have got up before breakfast to 
recognize the toadstool republic of over-night, 
and to forbid England to land troops to put 
down her own riots. Nor would our warships 
( with extra marines) have been flocking to the 
spot beCpre there was any revolution, to make 
sure that England didrCt land police. 

If no one else on earth cares to protest against 
the forgetting of fair play and against our 
recognition of a Graft Republic, the Lion is 
content to be one. And if none of the entitled 
and habituate can put up a petition in this 



behalf to whatever Gods may be, this unaccus- 
tomed beast will make some stagger to Pray 
that either the Man he believes in may See 
Better, or that the public sentiment he has led 
so nobly and so far may now take its turn at 
the nose-rope and fetch him where he Belongs. 
For he is one who Belongs on the side of Right. 



[Henry Loomis Nelson, Professor of Political 
Science in Williams College, in Boston Her- 
ald.] 

THE PIRATE CODE. 

Which Has Been Followed in Dealing With Colombia. 



The upshot of it all in this instance is that, 
under the old theory of the law and under the 
precedents^ and under the treaty of 1846, Co- 
lombia had the right to expect this country to 
refrain from interference until the Panama 
rebels had established some form of govern- 
ment and she had had an opportunity to put 
down the insurrection. Mr. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, has taken the ground that the interest of 
this country — he would probably call it the 
interest of humanity— demands the building of 
the canal at Panama ; that this interest is of 
greater moment than any obligation which this 
nation owes, not primarily to Colombia, but to 
the cause of civilization and to the advance- 
mient of peace. It is further contended, there- 
fore, that it is a greater, that is, a higher 
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national duty to secure the building of the 
canal at Panama than to observe those obliga- 
tions of good neighborhood which have been 
established among nations for the purpose of 
mitigating, of eventually extinguishing, the 
evils of war and of promoting the cause of 
peace. In a word, the president is upheld for 
a hostile, war-provoking act against Colombia 
in order to secure a canal at Panama. 

This is the restoration of the pirate code to 
the conduct of nations. It is not so new as 
the president's friends suppose ; it is, in fact, a 
reaction to 15th and 16th century immorality. 
The restored doctrine is that a nation may do 
anything it will for the sake of the material ad- 
vantage of its citizens; it may invite war, and 
the reprisals of war, for the sake of promoting 
trade. The tendency of international law, a 
tendency greatly promoted by this republic, 
has been in the other direction. The Roose- 
velt doctrine excuses war if it is invited, or 
waged, in the interest of trade; the world has 
supposed that the law was discouraging war 
in the same interest The Roosevelt doctrine 
is based on the theory that a nation owes no 
moral obligation to its neighbor; the older 
doctrine, which by degrees led up to The 
Hague conference, was based on the opposite 
theory, which is that a nation does owe moral 
obligations to its neighbors, indeed if it were 
not for this theory, there could be no inter- 
national law whatever. 

This contention, which is urged to sustain 
Mr. Roosevelt, is not the contention of his 
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opponents. It is that of the defenders of his 
act. They say that a useful precedent has been 
established ; that hereafter it will probably be 
the practice of nations to help any rebellions, 
the success of which may advance the self- 
interest of the recognizing powers. To illus- 
trate precisely the meaning of this, it is 
admitted that the rule adopted by Mr. Roose- 
velt would have warranted Great Britain in 
recognizing the independence of the Southern 
Confederacy because Lancashire needed cotton. 
The question before the country is, whether 
it will oppose the new rule, whether it likes the 
transposition of the nation from the place of 
a generous promoter of peace to that of a 
greedy seeker after war in its self-interest; 
whether, on the whole, not an isthmian canal 
(for we might have gone to Nicaragua), but an 
isthmian canal at Panama, is worth the sacri- 
fice of what we once considered our honor ; 
whether we want to go on acting on the princi- 
pal that we owe no moral obligation to a nation, 
and have the moral right to consult our self- in- 
terest alone. As to the question whether or no Mr. 
Roosevelt has a right to commit an act which 
amounts to a declaration of war, without the 
consent of Congress, there is a general disposi- 
tion to avoid the subject. Almost every one 
outside of his partisans believes that he has 
transgressed against the constitution, although 
no one who prefers the canal to national morali- 
ty will be offended by a mere breach of the con- 
stitution. 
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[Reprinted from The Springfield Republican 
of December £9, 1903.] 

TEAGUE ILLUMINATES PANAMA. 



Soon after the Panama revolution a special 
correspondent was sent to the isthmus to in- 
vestigate, and to report for a syndicate of 
American newspapers, the history of that pic- 
turesque and heroic affair. The correspondent, 
Merrill A. Teague, was of the staff of the 
Baltimore American ; he also is a member of 
the bar, and was one of the counsel for Rear- 
Admiral Schley before the celebrated Schley 
court of inquiry in 1901. Mr. Teague, it is 
evident, ought to be fitted by his dual journal- 
istic and legal training to gather, sift and esti- 
mate the value of evidence. The American 
newspapers which he has been serving are al- 
most exclusively administration organs, includ- 
ing such republican journals as the New York 
Tribune, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Baltimore 
American and Hartford Courant. It is a re- 
markable fact, which may properly be laid 
before our readers, that Mr. Teague's conclu- 
sions are substantially identical with those 
which The Republican reached from the evi- 
dence available a month ago in official reports 
and executive documents, together with the 
earlier newspaper accounts of the revolution. 
Some of his statements have been so distressing 
to the New York Tribune that that paper has 
eliminated them from the letters and thus has 
prevented its readers from seeing them. 
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It may be profitable and, perhaps, somewhat 
entertaining, to consider a remark by Senator 
Foraker in the light of Mr. Teague's account of 
the revolution. "Suppose," said Mr. Foraker, 
''that the president had not done it and the 
rebellion had been followed by all the horrors 
that accompany open war." Let us suppose 
that very thing. The eminent Ohio senator 
assumes that if the president "had not done 
it," a horribLB civil war would have drenched 
the isthmus in blood, lasting no one knows how 
long. The bare thought of such a catastrophe 
makes Mr. Foraker's flesh creep. It almost 
makes ours, but not quite. For Correspondent 
Teague shows very conclusively, for the bene- 
fit of his syndicate of administration papers, 
that if the president ''had not done it" there 
would have been no war, no bloodshed, no 
revolution. The uprising, in the absence of 
American support, would have been at the 
most a mere fiash in the pan. 

Remembering that every fact presented will 
be drawn from the letters of Mr. Teague, 
correspondent of the New York Tribune, St. 
Louis Qlobe-Democrat and the Hartford Cou- 
rant, let us begin with the origin of the revolu- 
tion. The best method will be to have Mr. 
Teague, so far as possible, speak for himself. 
Please note these citations: — 

The republic of Panama owes its existence 
to nothing which bears any resemblance to 
Panama patriotism. The new nation is the 
child of greed.— Letter of December 10. 

That it brought into existence a new republic 
is a matter of secondary consideration to the 
Isthmians, who count only upon the fact that 
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they have brought about a condition under 
which the ship canal is certain to be construct- 
ed. For their political liberty they care noth- 
inpf. — Letter of December 14 

In Panama, then, there was nothing of 
nationalism as a sentiment, nothing of patriot- 
ism which a poet could celebrate in his songs, 
no uprising for more political freedom, or 
self-government. The ** child of greed," as 
Mr. Teague so strongly expresses it, had a 
conception and birth in harmony with the 
inspiration of the independence movement. 
So far as can be learned by this correspondent, 
the idea originated in the mind of Jose Agus- 
tin Arango, ' ' the special agent of the Panama 
railroad; in other words, the company's confi- 
dential agent and lobbyist." As to the Pana- 
ma railroad company: — 

The railroad corporation, which owns a 
splendid piece of property and which is doing 
a thriving business in transisthmian traffic, has 
for about fourteen years been devoting the 
whole of its net earnings to defraying the 
expenses of the work necessary to keep the 
canal concession held by the New Panama 
canal company alive. The stockholders have 
realized nothing from their investment in that 
period, and, as the United States has agreed 
to purchase the property for $7,000,000, every- 
body connected with the railroad, as stock- 
holders and managers, have been feverishly 
anxious for actual consummation of the canal 
project. Upon that consummation depends 
their ability to unload their holdings upon the 
United States government, and those who are 
really in the secret of Panamaian independence 
give to the influence wielded by this road the 
actual credit for what has been accomplished. 
— Letter of December 10. 

The lobbyist and agent of the railroad com- 
pany, however, had to work through another, 
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Dr. Amador, **the wealthiest man" in Panama, 
** who has more to gain from American occupa- 
tion " than any other individual Two or three 
other natives were brought into the conspiracy, 
but working them all were some of our own 
American fellow-countrymen. 

Standing back of the conspirators, as advis- 
ers and counselors, were four Americans — Col. 
J. S. Shaler, superintendent of the Panama 
railroad; H G. Prescott, assistant superinten- 
dent of the railroad, in charge of the Panama 
end; Capt. John R. Beers, superintendent of 
the Panama railroad terminals at La Boca, the 
Pacific terminus of the proposed canal; and 
Col. William M. Black, United States army, 
the engineer who represents the United States 
government in the work now in progress at 
the great Culebra cut. — Letter of December 10. 

In brief, it was an American, or alien, 
revolution as much as a Panamaian revolution. 
And this will appear the more convincingly 
later on. 

Passing over the visits of the conspirators to 
the United States in August and September 
to see if the support of the United States 
government could be depended upon, and the 
conferences between Dr. Amador and Philippe 
Bunau-Varilla in New York, we may come at 
once to the outbreak of the revolution. At 
this point it is necessary to quote Mr. Teague 
somewhat at length. It is worth noting, in 
passing, that the New York Tribune failed to 
print the following important portion of Mr. 
Teague's letter of December 12: — 

President Roosevelt has assured the Ameri- 
can Congress that his administration was not 
privy to the scheme to establish an indepen- 
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dent republic on the Isthmus. There is abso- 
lutely no evidence discoverable here to contro- 
vert that statement in the slightest degree, yet 
it is an indisputable fact that the conspirators 
for independence at Panama believed implicit- 
ly, before they made a single open move for 
independence, that advance assurances of sup 
port had been given by the government at 
Washington. This belief is so fixed that those 
in the conspiracy do not hesitate to say that the 
first move would never have been made had it 
not been believed that Washington had given 
a promise of support. For this leading of the 
Panamaians into striking for independence, 
credit could be given to M. Bunau-Yarilla, as 
it was because of a cablegram from him promis- 
ing most certainly American support that the 
revolution was actually effected. 

A cable from Bogota was received at Pana- 
ma early on the 81st of October announcing the 
adjournment, sine die, of the special session of 
the Colombian Congress and the definite 
failure of the Hay-Herran treaty. This news 
was no sooner received than the conspirators, 
whose names have already been given in this 
correspondence, gathered in the. parlor of the 
residence of Dr. Amador. The crux of the 
situation had been reached, and it was the 
consensus of opinion that if the blow for a 
transisthmian canal under American owner- 
ship, and, incidentally, for Panamaian inde- 
pendence, was to be dealt at all it should be 
dealt at once. The situation having been 
thoroughly gone over, all accounts having 
been cast, and a balance having been struck 
by the conspirators to discover their exact 
status. Dr. Amador penned a telegram to M. 
' Banau-Varilla, and it was immediately dis- 
patched. In the telegram it was stated that 
all the plans were perfected, and that if Varilla 
could give any assurance of American support 
there would be no further hesitation. As he 
finished writing this cablegram, Dr, Amtidor 
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remarked to his fellow-coDspirators: '* If this 
man [referring to VarillaJ can move an 
American warship so as to place it at the 
Isthmus to help us, we need hesitate no 
longer." 

From that moment the whole plan waited on 
the reply from Varilla. It was received on the 
1st of November, although dated the previous 
day. As to its contents there are two versions, 
and since Dr. Amador, who has possession of 
original, is in the States, the dispute as to its 
contents cannot be settled. Enough is known, 
however, to justify the assertion that it was 
this cablegram from Varilla which actually 
precipitated the revolution, and that because the 
message contained an assurance of American 
support. One version of the message given to 
me by one of the original conspirators, who 
was present atthe meeting on November 1 when 
its contents were made known, is that Varilla 
telegraphed, in substance, addressing the mes- 
sage to Dr. Amador : * * Go ahead. There will 
be an American warship on either side of the 
isthmus within 48 hours." The other version 
for which another of the original conspirators 
stands sponsor, is that the message was in terms 
about as follows: "Go ahead. America will 
send ships at once to either side of the isthmus 
to maintain the freedom and security of tran- 
sit." Whether Varilla spoke with anything 
like authority, or whether he was merely risk- 
ing an assurance upon the known policy of the 
American government in protecting the transit 
of the isthmus, is not discoverable here ; but 
his message confirmed the conspirators in 
their determination to attempt the coup, 
and it was at that meeting decided to take 
the leap toward independence on Novem- 
ber 4. 

But even after the receipt of this accepted 
promise of the support of the United States 
Navy, the native conspirators nearly collapsed 
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at a critical moment. Let us not neglect the 
following episode : — 

On the morning of the Sd of November 
(Tuesday), when the gunboat Cartagena ap- 
peared at Colon, these railroad officials sent a 
mandatory order by telegraph to Capt. John 
R. Beers, the company's representive closest to 
the Panamaians, directing that under no cir- 
cumstai^ces should the scheme to win indepen- 
dence be abandoned or allowed to miscarry 
because of the arrival of a force of Colombian 
soldiers. This order was obeyed, and Capt. 
Beers and Superintendent Prescott wielded an 
influence in forcing the original clique of 
conspirators to proceed with the execution of 
their project. — Letter on December 14. 

With the native cabal in so timorous a mood, 
requiring the urging of the American railroad 
officials, what must have happened to the 
revolution in case the United States navy had 
not interfered as it did ? As soon as the Col- 
ombian gunboat arrived unexpectedly at Colon, 
with 450 soldiers, there was a halt. Suppose 
those soldiers had been transported to Panama, 
as they would have been had the United States 
government not suppressed Colombia's treaty 
rights, what would have followed? A bloody 
civil war? Not at all. Mr. Teague writes, 
under date of December 12:— 

There was good reason for this indecision, 
for the garrison of Panama numbered only 200 
men and xoould have been no match for the 
force delivered by the Cartagena at Colon. 

Senator Foraker is answered. There would 
have been no civil war on the isthmus had the 
United States allowed Colombia to act within 
her treaty rights. The plotters risked all upon 
the anticipated intervention of President 
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Roosevelt. They would most surely have col- 
lapsed in utter dismay the moment they saw 
that Colombia's rights as a sovereign were not 
being interfered with by the American govern- 
ment. And the most horrible thing that 
would have happened, in that case, would 
have been an addition to the exile colony in 
New York. 



THE REPUBLIC OF PANAMA. 



AN ANOMALY AMONG NATIONS. 



Just How It Was Born — The Little Group in One 
City Who Did the Job. 



[From Merrill A. Tea£rue*s Panama Letter in New York 
Tribune, December 28, 1908.] 

It is not necessary to go far afield when 
seeking justification of the judgment that the 
Republic of Panama stands as a contradiction 
among nations. The American colonies re- 
volted against England and set up their inde- 
pendence under the provocation of lesser 
grievances than Panama for years has been 
charging up against Colombia ; yet Panama 
never found cause for rebellion and secession 
in Colombian oppression. That the new re- 
public was born without the , incentive of 
patriotism and no higher purpose in view than 
the purely commercial one of securing the 
construction of a ship canal across the narrow 
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isthmian strip, has already been shown in this 
correspondence. 

Lack of resentment toward Colombia be- 
cause of her oppressive administration, lack of 
patriotism and lack of national purpose, politi- 
cal in character, constitute three striking con- 
tradictions that rest at the very foundation of 
this new republic's existence, and that serves 
to isolate it from other nations that have won 
their independence. The entire absence of 
anything resembling self-reliance, and the im- 
plicit confidence shown in the United States, 
upon which the whole republican structure 
leans absolutely for support and maintenance, 
is a fourth in the list of strange contradictions 
discoverable here. There are others equally 
striking that may be traced without, in the 
Smallest way, compromising the fact of the 
republic's existence, an existence as actual as 
it is welcome to the people of the isthmus.. 
These contradictions form a vital chapter in 
any story which purports to cover the situa- 
tion in Panama in its various phases, and they 
must be considered. 

In order to get at and present them properly 
it may be well to start with the general propo- 
sition, anomalous though it may seem, for the 
republic is a fact, that, judging by accepted 
standards, the Republic of Panama is non- 
existent. The territory known to the Colom- 
bian federation as the department of Panama, 
and now embraced by the republic, is a long, 
narrow strip of land extending in a generally 
easterly and westerly direction. It is about 
475 miles long, measured in 9k straight line, 
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and varies in width from about 47 miles, be- 
tween Colon and Panama, to something more 
than 100 miles at its eastern extremity and 
along the 81st parallel of longitude. 

This territory, while it stood in the Colom- 
bian federation as the department of Panama, 
and, therefore at the time of the secession, 
was divided into seven provinces, namely, 
Chiriqui, Los Santos, Varaguas, Panama, 
Colon, Bocas del Toro and Cocla. Each of 
these provinces was governed by a governor, 
subordinate to the departmental governor. 
Each had its council, and each was entitled to 
representation by senators and representatives, 
in the two branches of the Colombian Con- 
gress, which sat at Bogota. It will be seen 
from this explanation that no matter how 
corrupt, inefficient and oppressive the old 
order of things may have been, the fabric of 
the state was confplete in all its details, the 
governmental structure having been carried 
down as perfectly in theory as it is in our own 
Union. 

It follows from this, as a natural presump- 
tion, that in the secessionist movement all of 
these provinces should have had a voice. It 
happens, however, that natural as thnt pre- 
sumption may be, it is wholly groundless in 
this instance. The natural corollary of the 
last statement is that the republic as it stands 
does not represent the people of Panama, 
speaking now of the entire department, and 
such is actually the case. It may represent 
them in the sense that the sentiment of all the 
people concurs in what has been done ; but it 
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is an indisputable fact that outside of the city 
of Panama the people of the new republic had 
no voice whatever in the establishment of the 
republic. 

The secessionist movement began with three 
men, and was executed under the supervision 
of those three and four others, and seven 
working under the advice and counsel of four 
Americans. Before the coup d^etat others 
were, perforce, taken into the secret, but so 
closely were the plans guarded that those who 
were really in the secret and knew definitely 
the details might be counted on the fingers of 
the two hands. 

This brings us to the revolution itself, and 
introduces the strangest of all the contradic- 
tions discoverable in connection with the birth 
of the national infant. The uprising took 
place November 3, being initiated by the arrest 
of Generals Tovar and Amaja and Governor 
Obaldia, which occurrences took place in the 
City of Panama. That city knew, of course, 
what had occurred the moment the arrests 
were effected ; but Colon was kept in ignor- 
ance of the secession until the following day. 
It was on the 4th of the month that the public 
meeting was held in the cathedral plaza, 
Panama, the independence of the republic 
proclaimed and the declaration of independ- 
ence, or manifestation, as they call it here, 
was signed. 

Bearing in mind the fact that seven men, 
aided by the soldiers and others whose support 
for the movement had been purchased 'with 
dollars, were alone responsible for the sudden 
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revolution in the political status of Panama, 
one may wander away down a stretch of not 
uninteresting inquiries. Were the people of 
the other provinces consulted as to what it 
was proposed to do? They were not. Were 
the people, speaking in general terms, of the 
provinces of Colon and Panama let into the 
secret? They were not. 

They knew, by general rumor, that a revo- 
lution was on the tapis ; but they had not been 
consulted nor their advice asked as to the 
wisdom or lack of wisdom of what was con- 
templated. Was there a provisional congress, 
composed of delegates from the several prov- 
inces, for the purpose of debating the project 
and framing a bill of separation ? Nothing of 
the kind was ever thought of. How, then, 
was the affair carried through ? In this simple 
and unique manner : 

The little band of secessionists let the mem- 
bers of the city council of Panama into their 
secret late in October, when it became evident 
that a blow would have to be struck very soon 
or forever withheld. These city councilmen, 11 
in number, were willing to further the project, 
so that when the public meeting was held in the 
cathedral plaza, Panama, November 4, they 
were all in attendance. They, too, were the 
first to sign the declaration of independance, 
and immediately after that formality they ad- 
journed across the street to the municipal 
building, and went into session behind closed 
doors. 

Their first act was to pass the declaration, 
which has already been engrossed in a book of 
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record, and to append their name to the en- 
grossed copy. This done, the city council 
appointed the three members of the provisional 
governing junta authorizing them to take 
charge of the affairs of the new republic. The 
junta assembled at once and named the mem- 
bers of the provisional cabinet, and the new 
republic became a fact. The same day Porfilio 
Mollendes had taken charge of affairs at Colon 
as provisional governor, appointed by the jun- 
ta ; but outside of the cities of Panama and Co- 
lon, and along the line of the Panama railroad, 
the people of the new republic were in entire 
ignorance of the fact that they were no longer 
subjects of Colombia. 

It seems almost incredible that the municipal 
council of a city of fewer than 25,000 people 
should take unto themselves the right to create 
a republic out of a territory equal in area to the 
State of Indiana; but that was what was 
actually done in this case. Instead of a pro- 
vincial congress, the city council of Panama 
passed the act of independence. Every legisla- 
tive formality incident to the creation of this 
republic was performed by these city council - 
men, no portion of the new republic except the 
city of Panama having a voice by representa- 
tion in what was done. Nor has any other 
portion of the new republic had such a voice 
to this day No congress has been called to 
ratify the secession, nor has any one of the seven 
provinces, been requested to assemble, in council 
or by mass meeting, to pass an act of ratification. 

There might be a parallel for this procedure 
if the municipal council of one of our cities — 



Indianapolis, for instance, since the area of 
Indiana is about that same as that of Panama, 
should pass an ordinance declaring the state of 
Indiana a free and independent nation; but the 
average American imagination is impotent to 
summon such a spectacle as that into being. 
But it was that vety thing which was done 
here, when the municipal council of Panama 
legislated for the 800,000 inhabitants of this 
territory in severing all their obligations of 
fealty of Colombia, making them free and in- 
dependent; and doing these thing without con- 
sulting any of those 300,000 inhabitants save 
an insignificant minority, restricted in numbers 
practically to the original band of secessionists. 



[Reprinted from The Springfield Republican 
January 29, 1904. \ 

WHERE PANAMA COMES IN. 



The decision of the republican managers in 
the Senate to withdraw the proposed amend- 
ments to the Panama treaty, in order to avoid 
another reference of the treaty to the authori- 
ties at Panama, seems to have been inspired by 
the report that the "Panamaians" are begin- 
ning to differ among themselves and to divide 
into factions. It would never do to pei-mit the 
president and constitutional Assembly, which 
are expected some day to succeed the self- con- 
stituted revolutionary junta, to pass upon the 
Hay-Varilla convention. They might find 
flaws in it; they might discover that it fail' 
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to provide Panama with sufficient cash. Pos- 
sibly some one on the isthmus would discover 
that the new republic's sovereignty had not 
been adequately safeguarded. All this might 
happen, it is understood, according to a dis- 
patch which the government at Washing- 
ton received a week ago from Minister 
Buchanan. 

It illuminates the Panama treaty to consider 
it from the viewpoint of the people of Panama, 
who are said to have risen * ' as one man.'* The 
compact has been discussed from all other 
points of view; it is time to contemplate it 
with special reference to the infant republic, 
^'sovereign and independent.*' One's sense of 
humor, if nothing else, compels this, for the 
solemn mockery of the situation could not 
otherwise be appreciated. Let us concede that 
Panama rose * ' as one man." The fact remains 
that Panama, as a nation or people, has had 
this treaty forced upon her without having 
enjoyed the opportunity to give it the dignity 
or the standing which every treaty should 
derive from the sanction of an established, con- 
stitutional government. Dr. Woolsey, profes- 
sor of international law at Tale University, 
believes that **the canal treaty, negotiated and 
ratified by the junta, with no constitutional 
authority or other authorization, is of doubtful 
validity." A revolutionary cabal, temporarily 
supreme only by reason of a coup d'etat, neces- 
sarily lacks the authority of fundamental law 
to act for the whole nation in arranging com- 
pacts or treaties with foreign powers. Panama 
had no constitution, no popular election had 
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taken place, the power of treaty ratification 
had been lodged in no one's hands, when the 
three residents of the isthmus last month 
assumed the right to ratify the treaty with the 
United States which Bunau-Varilla had nego- 
tiated. 

The peculiar circumstances attending the 
framing of the treaty in Washington certainly 
add piquancy to the situation. When Panama 
had risen "as one man," within less than a 
week a citizen of France, officially connected 
with and a stockholder in the Panama canal 
company, was "authorized" by the self consti- 
tuted junta at the isthmus to act as the minister 
of Panama in the United States. But the junta 
immediately dispatched a special commission 
to Washington to help negotiate a canal treaty. 
Please observe a distinction at this point. 
Bunau-Yarilla was authorized to serve as 
minister chiefly in order that the new Panama 
republic might be officially recognized without 
a moment's delay at the White House by the 
president of the United States. As time was 
money, and Bunau-Varilla was in New York, 
he was the man for the emergency. It piay 
also be said that Bunau-Varilla was able to 
demand the place because of the aid he had 
given to the revolution. But the special com- 
mission expected to reach Washington long 
before a canal treaty could be concluded and 
signed. It was eminently proper that the 
gentlemen from Panama should serve as the 
representatives of their people in such an im- 
portant matter, inasmuch as Bunau-Varilla's 
chief interest was not the people of Panama, 



but the French canal company, which he had 
actively represented for a long time. 

How far was Panama— this new independent 
sovereignty— consulted in the framing of the 
treaty ? The special commission from the isth- 
mus reached New York on November 17, and 
telegraphed Bunau-Yarilla in Washington that 
they would be there in the evening on the train 
due at about 9 o'clock. The Napoleonic genius 
of the Frenchman was equal to this emergency. 
The treaty negotiations with Secretary Hay 
had been rapidly progressing while the special 
commission was on the ocean. As soon as he 
learned that the Panama gentlemen had 
reached New York and would arrive that 
evening in Washington, Bunau-Yarilla im- 
mediately sought Secretary Hay and persuaded 
him to bring the negotiations to an instant 
close. What arguments he used upon Mr. Hay 
can be surmised, if not known; at any rate, the 
two men set to work in Mr. Hay's -private 
residence and completed and signed tiie new 
cana] treaty with Panama at 8 p. m., an hour 
before the special commission from the isthmus 
reached town. The special commissioners 
thus were obliged to accept what the American 
and the Frenchman had put into the contract. 
Where did Panama, as a ''republic," come in? 

It is said that the interests of Panama were 
well cared for in the treaty. But by whom? 
Not by the residents and special commissioners 
of Panama, who hastened to the United States 
to have a hand in the treaty-making, but by 
an American secretary of state, whose chief 
concern was the interests of the United States, 
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and by a Frenchman, whose chief concern was 
the interests of the Panama canal company. 
Even the special commissioners of Panama, 
who reached Washington only to find them- 
selves ignored, were merely the representatives 
of a rev<4utionary junta of five day's standing; 
and when this treaty was sent back to Panama 
for ratification, the work of the American and 
the Frenchman was indorsed not by a consti- 
tutional or lawful government, but by a self- 
constituted coterie of revolutionists whose 
authority and even personal safety depended 
upon the military support of the power with 
which the treaty had been framed. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that a 
number of republican senators regard the revo- 
lutionary junta of Panama as a very flimsy 
basis for a treaty-making power and a rather 
ridiculous concern with which to make great 
international compacts. They desired a few 
miimportant amendments to the treaty in 
order that the convention as a whole might be 
sent back to Panama and again ratified by the 
constitutional government, which is said to be 
in process of formation. But even this measure 
for the attainment of appropriate dignity and 
legal stability is now vetoed by the imperative 
necessities of the president's canal policy. The 
Panama constitutional government, it appears, 
could not be trusted with a treaty which bears 
the stamp of Bunau-Varilla. The conclusion 
must be that the convention is really one 
between the United States and the French 
canal company, and that the people of Panama 
are merely looking on while the game proceeds 



[ Reprinted from The Springfield Repuhlicany 
February U, 1904 ] 

PANAMA AND POSTERITY. 



The Panama canal treaty has passed into the 
quietude of executive sessions, from which it 
is expected to emerge within a week triumph- 
antly ratified. It would be interesting to 
know whether those responsible for the treat- 
ment of Colombia and the methods used to 
tear from her the isthmus, without even the 
conpensation which a dispossessed farmer in 
Massachusetts would enjoy under the law of 
eminent domain, are in their hearts proud of 
their performance. If they are honestly and 
abundantly filled with pride over their work/ 
then, so far as the Republican is concerned, 
their conduct must be regarded as one of the 
great moral puzzles of the time. 

Some of the defenders of the Panama raid 
are saying that posterity will applaud because' 
'•posterity will view the completed canal.". 
This is a kind of appeal to future generations 
that is not at all flattering to those who come 
after us. For the assumption is^that posterity 
will care nothing for the means employed to 
accomplish so splendid an end. It may also be 
assumed that this apparent expectatioa of the 
approbation of posterity rests considerably in a 
belief that posterity will never take the pains 
to burrow into the mud of canal history. 
Perhaps future generations will be indifferent 
to the methods used and perhaps nothing will 
concern them but the usefulness of the canal. 



It is well, however, that a sharp and vigor- 
ous protest has been made at the time this 
episode occurred. Some future student of the 
history of the morals of the 19th and 20th 
centuries may dig up the facts of the contro- 
versy that arose over the course of the United 
States at the time of the creation of the ''20- 
minute" republic of Panama, and it is alto- 
gether likely that he will judge the extent and 
strength of the American conscience at this 
period of our national life by the protests, 
rather than by the acts themselves. Suppose 
that no one had objected to the course pursued ; 
what would the lonely investigator of Ameri- 
can morals conclude concerning our civiliza- 
tion? He would necessarily believe that the 
United States was no more advanced than 
Russia, where public opinion in matters of 
state does not exist. And, it may be added, 
what a heap of hypocrites we have around— 
men who hotly denounce Russia as guilty of 
perfidy in not evacuating Manchuria, while 
they applaud the spoliation of an American 
state that is too weak to take us by the throat 
after the style of the Japanese. 



"I want to know, and the American people 
want to know, and have a right to know, 
whether this mighty policeman on the Isth- 
mus, seeing a man about to attack another, is 
justified, before the blow is struck, in mana- 
cling the victim, and whether, after the 
assault has been made, the policeman is justi- 
fied in claiming the pocketbook which has 
been taken from the victim by the assailant 
should be turned over to him (the policeman) 
on the ground that he was the rightful owner." 
^Senator Hoar, 
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[Reprinted from the Springfield Bepubliean, 
February ^i, 1904.] 

PANAMA TREATY RATIFIED. 

The anticipated ratification of the Panama 
treaty, by a vote in which party lines can 
scarcely be discerned, evidently marks the 
close of another chapter of canal history. The 
attitude of the South made ratification sure 
weeks ago, and lately public interest in the 
question has waned. The vote in favor of the 
treaty was swelled by those who felt that its 
rejection could not undo any wrong that might 
have been done to Colombia, and that, what- 
ever the legal or moral defects of the president's 
course may have been, the treaty' could be 
ratified without regard to the circumstances 
which brought it into existence. The feeling 
that "everybody wants a canal" has swept 
aside opposition and has overpowered the 
scruples of conscience. 

The president has had the whip hand in the 
matter ever since he recognized the in- 
dependence of the republic of Panama and sent 
a treaty with it to the Senate. By virtue of 
his power as chief magistrate he was able to 
force things to an extreme point where it 
would be difficult for any protest against his 
methods to become effective. Fortunately for 
him, Colombia was too weak to take up arms, 
as a stronger power would have done instantly, 
and thus he has escaped criticism for having 
actually plunged his country into a foreign 
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war. Possibly thisVas not mere![Iuck, for the 
president may have calculated that Ck>Iombia 
would "never figrht," as Mr. Chamberlain 
mistakenly said of the Boers. That the country 
has narrowly escaped a war, howerer "little," 
is true, whether or not the president embarked 
on his policy toward the Panama revolution 
with the deliberate judgment that Colombia 
could safely be ignored as a military foe. But 
as history teaches that treating a weak state as 
one would never think of treating a strong 
state may often lead to fearful results, the 
president should really not be encouraged to 
run more risks in this direction. 

There has been an enormous effort to ob- 
fuscate the simple issue involved in the episode. 
What happened, stripped of sophistries and 
misrepresentatioDS, was the seizure of the 
isthmus of Panama by the United States. 
History will surely see and recognize that fact 
through the ridiculous screen of the Panama 
republic, which would not have been "set up 
without the confident expectation of active 
military support from our government, and 
which now derives its chief stability from the 
clause in the treaty which guarantees its 
"independence." Was our government justi- 
fied in virtually confiscating the isthmus of 
Panama, without paying a dollar of compensa- 
tion to the dispossessed nation, which had 
cherished the isthmus as its most valuable 
asset ? The Republican honestly desires to see 
things in their true relations, and in this affair 
it has no end in view save that truth and 
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jiffitice may "run with the land." For some 
three months have we followed the coi^troversy 
in and out of Cong^^'ess, and our conviction is 
deeply rooted that what we consider to have 
been the seizure of the isthmus was justified 
neither in law nor in morals. Conditions had 
reached no such extreme of necessity as to 
make confiscation right; and, above all, the 
time had not come, and never could come, when 
oonfifloation without fair compensation could 
be indorsed by a civilized and Christian people* 
For the istake oi argument, let us accept the 
doctrine of eminent domain as applied to this 
case. The question at once arises, Have you 
allowed the dispossessed one compensation for 
his lost property ? The fact that you have not, 
and that you deny the existence of an obliga- 
tion to grant compensation, stamps the 
transaction as in no moral sense analogous to 
the exercise of the right of eminent domain in 
a civilized community. If we should conclude 
that what has happened is robbery, the charge 
of using abusive, violent language would be 
made; yet what other conclusion comes out of 
the eminent domain analogy, which has been 
invoked to justify the proceedings at the 
isthmus ? 

It is possible even for one who has been made 
indignant by the course of events to be vastly 
amused by the remarkable series of apologies 
which have been uttered by the president's 
supporters. There has never been a more 
hopeless tangle of mutually contradictory and 
endlessly shifting defenses of an administra- 



tion's deeds. First, the uprising at Panama 
was so "sudden;" then the claim was boldly 
made that the president had known what was 
coming all along. In the beginning, it was 
stoutly contended that the president's acts were 
in strict accordance with the treaty of 1846 
and with international law ; then Mr. Roose- 
Telt himself admitted that he had quite 
ignored international law for the most excellent 
reasons, and his most powerful advocates have 
now demonstrated that Colombia had virtually 
abandoned her sovereignty and her rights in 
the canal zone when the treaty of 1846 was 
negotiated. The climax has come in Mr. 
Root's Chicago speech, in which he coolly 
asserted that Colombia had no rights whatever, 
and never had any. To his acute and learned 
mind, it was an imposition for Colombia to 
have asked $10,000,000 of the United States for 
the canal grants, in the original treaty -making. 
He was ready to prove that at any time in the 
last 50 years the United States could justly 
have swooped down upon Panama and have 
claimed the right to build a canal there with- 
out paying Colombia a single dollar. 

If there are benighted persons who have been 
unable to follow and accept all these very in- 
teresting, yet very singular, arguments and 
principles, it may be said in their behalf that 
their education has been neglected. Down to 
November last no such doctrines had been 
heard of. Nobody taught them. Our govern- 
ment went on the idea that Colombia was a 
full sovereign over the isthmus, and no one 
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suggested, as Mr. Root now does, that she was 
really on a plane with Egypt and Korea. The 
treaty of 1846 was still regarded as meaning 
strictly what it said. A merican practice in the 
recognition of new states had had its latest 
illustration in McKinley*s refusal to recognize 
Cuba after a three, years* war. As for * 'inter- 
national eminent domain," no college professor 
with an instinct for spoliation, had ever invent- 
ed the phrase as a cover for confiscation with- 
out compensation. If some,theref ore,have gone 
wrong on this matter, they should be forgiven. 
But they were not wrong; they have made a 
protest that has embodied the conscience of 
this great nation. Under all the circumstances, 
the force and extent of the protest have been 
gratifying. One can be delighted that so strong 
an impression by the opposition has been 
made, and that Senator Hoar's courage carried 
him even as far as it did on the eve of a presi- 
dential election. Nothing more, doubtless, 
could have been expected for a moral issue 
that had to encounter the overwhelming eager- 
ness of the people for a canal and the exigencies 
of republican solidarity in a presidential year. 



[FVom ** American Diplomatic Questions,*^ by 
J. B. Henderson, Jr., page 177,] 

The second class of considerations involves 
the commercial aspects of the proposed route. 
Will it pay? This feature of the canal ques- 
tion has perhaps been too little considered. 
The people of the United States have long 
been rather inclined to assume thftt 8Q splendid 
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a triumph of engineering science must surely 
receive the reward of commercial success, and 
for proof of this the satisfactory earnings of 
the Suez Canal have been offered in evidence. 
The contemplation of huge enterprises affects 
the mind somewhat after the manner of wine, 
and care should be taken lest the splendor of 
achievement shall dim the judgment. It 
should be noted that the Nicaraguan Canal 
does not furnish the shortest route from New 
York to the Philippines, nor from the ports of 
China and the East Indies to London or New 
York. The fact must also be considered that 
the Suez route offers great inducements to 
steam vessels in the way of coaling stations 
and shorter laps between ports. 

Again, the five competing railroad systems 
across the continent of North America have so 
reduced the freight rates in the last fifteen 
years that assertion has frequently been made, 
if not thoroughly, proved, that any all- water 
route from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast can- 
not compete with the all-rail routes. The prod- 
ucts of the Pacific slope which would have to 
be shipped first by rail to the coast and then 
transhipped to a vessel might be enabled to 
reach their Atlantic destination at less cost by 
the all-rail journey. How far the realization 
of the Panama Canal, so pleasing to the imagi- 
nation, is likely to prove commercially success- 
ful, should be the subject of thorough, accurate, 
and scientific investigation. An original outlay 
of $200,OGO,000 is too great a sum to be hazarded 
without at least a fair promise of return — a re- 
turn thatissusceptibleof demonstration by better 
evidence than mere conjecture or sentiment. 
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[Reprinted from Senate Document No. 61^ 68th 
Congress, Sd Session, Pages 4I-4S,] 

WILL THE CANAL PAY? 



[Inclosure 1.] 

Memorandum by Mr. Spencer S Dickson, 
relative to the discussions in the bogota 
press on the question of the proposed 
Panama Canal as a business concern. 

Since the news of the signing of the Hay- 
Herran treaty last February, the imagination 
of the Bogota public, as expressed in the local 
press, has been occupied with the question as 
to what is the extent of the pecuniary advan- 
tages which the Government of the United 
States is about to derive from the proposed un- 
dertaking. The articles written have ^ ridi- 
culously exaggerated the possible takings, 
even from the most optimistic standpoint, as 
to render themselves unworthy of any notice 
whatever, were it not for an interesting an- 
swer they have called forth from the pen of 
Mr. J. T. Ford, the manager of the Cartagena 
Harbor, Railway and River Companies. Mr. 
Ford's article is principally directed against 
an article written by Dr. NovoaZerda, a prom- 
inent Bogota lawyer, who has published an 
elaborate statement in the Bogota press in 
which he proves, to his own satisfaction, that 
the Government of the United States are, by 
the terras of the Hay-Herran treaty, securing 
for themselves a net profit of $1,186,537,377 
during the first term of the concession. 
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My reason for transmitting this memoran- 
dum is that the statements made by Mr. Ford 
in his answer, based, as they are, on long ex- 
experience and a thorough knowledge of the 
conditions ruling, merit attention and are, as 
far as I am aware, of a somewhat novel char- 
acter, though on a question already so much 
discussed. Mr. Ford, M. I. €. E., a British 
subject, holds the position of consulting engi- 
neer to the Colombian Government, and has at 
various times been attached to the Colombian 
legation at Washington during the course of 
the negotiations which have taken place re- 
specting the construction of an Isthmian Canal. 
He has brought his knowledge and experience 
to prove thiat the Panama Canal is not a profit- 
able undertaking from a commercial point of 
view, and is valuable to the United States only 
because of its oaval significance. 

****** 
As to the operating cost, the country in which 
the Suez Canal is situated has a dry climate, 
without rains, and is so healthy that the same 
class of invalids as go to the Riviera and other 
sanatoriums of Europe make it their residence 
in winter. It is moreover a simple canal in a 
sandy plain without locks, or any other artifi- 
cial works of importance. Panama, on the 
other hand, has a disastrously unhealthy cli- 
mate. Very high salaries would have to be 
paid and a much greater number of employees 
^^ould be required than at Suez. There are 
ixnforeseen damages to be provided for, owing 
to the torrential rains. Difficulties have to be 
f&ced in the management of locks and the 



maintdtiatice of artificial works without paral- 
lel up to the present in the entire world, because 
of their monumental proportions. Mr. Ford, 
however, to err on the right side, assumes that 
the cost of operating the Panama Canal will be 
no more than that expended at Suez. The 
gross cost of operation at Suez for handling 
the traffic of 1900 was ^,648,264 francs or 
$5,129,653 American gold. 

The Panama accounts, under these condi- 
tions, would be as follows: 
13,699,288 tons at the above rate of 

$0.70 per ton would be. . . $9,589,466 
Cost of administration (the same as 

Suez in 1900), .... 5,129,658 

Net earnings, . . $4,459,813 

The minimum figure for the cost of construc- 
tion of the Panama canal, with locks, includ- 
ing cost of French Canal works and other con- 
tingencies, may be taken at $200,000,000, ac- 
cording to the best available estimates. Mr. 
Ford then assumes another favorable absurdity 
— that Colombia has a credit equal to the credit 
of the United States and that she could there- 
fore obtain the $200,000,000 capital required 
for the construction at 3 per cent interest with- 
out initial discount. She would then have in 
hand the $4,459,813, the net earning of the 
canal, to pay the interest on the invested capi- 
tal. The account then stands as follows: 

Three per cent on $200,000,000 . $6,000,000 

Net earning 4,459,813 

Columbia would therefore have an 

annual deficit of . . . . $1,540,187 
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The canal cannot be a paying concern for 
any country except the United States, and for 
the United States it is a paying concern, not 
from a commercial standpoint— it will therein 
be a loser, but on account of its Navy. To 
show that this statement as regards its commer- 
cial value is not exaggerated, Mr. Ford refers 
to the map of the continents of America. The 
Cordillera of the Andes, from Patagonia to 
Panama, the Sierra Madre of Mexico, and the 
Rocky Mountains of the North, which end in 
Alaska, are so situated that on the side of the 
Pacific there is only a small strip of territory, 
very narrow and comparatively sterile, whereas 
on the Atlantic disk and in direct communica- 
tion with Europe (where the Panama Canal 
will never be needed) are situated seven-eighths 
of its one hundred and fifty millions of inhab- 
itants and the whole of its productive lands, i. 
e., the Argentine, Brazil, Mexico, Colombia, 
Venezuela, the United States, and Canada to 
one hundred and fifteenth meridian west, ap- 
proximately. As far as the above countries 
are concerned, their trade can never reasona- 
bly be expected to make use of the Panama 
Canal to any extent worth considering at 
present. 

Spencer S. Dickson, 
His Brittanic Majesty's Vice-Counsel, 
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[Reprinted from The New Orleans Times- 
Democrat of December SO, ISOS.I 

Why the Panama Canal Should Not 
be Built by the United States. 



New Orleans, La., Dec. 27, 1903. 
To the Editor of The Times-Democrat : 

I regret to see The Times- Democrat arraying^ 
itself against the Senate caucus decision of the 
Democrats to probe the Panama matter to the 
bottom, and to oppose the ratification of the 
treaty. You base your opposition to Senator 
Gorman's leadership on this matter on purely 
selfish fancied commercial interests of the 
South, although you apparantly believe, what 
the facts prove, that President Roosevelt's 
Rough Rider diplomacy is tainted with dis- 
honor and subversive of all national precedents, 
laws and the Constitution. 

The case against the Republican administra- 
tion on the basis of public morals, national 
integrity and international law, could not well 
be much stronger than it is. I believe, also, 
that your position on the commercial and 
financial basis can be successfully challenged 
and overthrown. Any one who will read the 
able article on the '^Commercial Possibilities 
of the Panama Canal," by Worthington C. 
Ford, chief of the Bureau of Statistics under 
President Cleveland, in Harper's Magazine for 
May, 1898, will be able to see how strong the; 
case is against that measure as a financial 
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propositioD. I respectfully request the privi- 
lege of your columns for a few words on this 
subject. 

If any student of financial propositions will 
seriously consider these five questions, he will 
be likely to conclude that the $250,000,000 
which the United states is to spend in digging 
the canal, before it can receive the slightest 
return, will be very largely squandered. 

1. From whose pockets will come the 
$250,000,000 which must be spent before the 
canal can be opened, and who shoulders all the 
risk of its being a financial failure ? 

2. What prospect of financial return from 
profitable financial traffic is held out by the 
Comniission ? 

3. What nation's shipping and what nations' 
export trade will be most benefited by this new 
route ? 

4. Will the profit, whatever it be, go back 
into the same pockets from which the $250, 
000,000 were taken? 

5. What harmful effects upon the internal 
trade of tlie United States, and what serious 
blow at the principle of the protective tariff 
will the canal deal ? 

After a careful consideration of these 
questions, coupled with a study of the report 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission, I am firmly 
convinced that the Panama Canal is a very risky 
financial measure, involving enormous waste 
of public money, with no adequate return. My 
doubts about its financial success were 
strengthened when one of the commission told 
me himself not long ago that he had grave 
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doubts of its financial success. That doubt can 
easily be read between the lines on pages 249 
and 250 of the report. That is what the 
following paragraph means on page 250: 

"Upon this basis tRe net revenue by either 
route would not be sufficient, at the opening 
of the canal, to pay a rate of interest upon the 
capital invested, which would compensate a 
corporation for the risk involved. A large in- 
crease of traffic in the future is probable, and 
the revenue producing value of the canal would 
be proportionately greater. It is the opinion 
of the commission, however, that there are 
considerations more important than revenue. 
It may even be expedient for the United 
States to reduce the tolls to an amount which 
will barely cover the expenses of operation and 
maintenance.'' 

That means that $350,000,000 from the tax- 
payers of the United States, at least, is to be 
sunk in the Panama Canal, with no financial 
return, while the sole benefit is tf> accrue to 
owners of such vessels as may use the canal 
and the owners of the cargoes which are 
carried in those vessels. 

This canal when it is opened, according to 
the estimates, will have cost more than twice 
as much as the Suez Canal has cost up to the 
present time. The cost of maintenance and 
operation will be nearly twice as much as that 
of the Suez Canal, although that is forty miles 
longer, because the Suez Canal is a sea-level 
canal, without locks, while the Panama Canal 
has five locks, with a rise and fall of 150 feet 
and costly dams and reservoirs to be maintained . 
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It will show what a sensitive plant the 
expected canal traffic is when the commission 
says that it would not pay to charge a toll of 
more than $1 per ton net register, although the 
Suez Canal charges $2 per ton. Let me quote 
from page 249. 

"Atoll of $1 per ton per net register could 
profitably be paid by the commerce between 
Europe and Western South America and by 
that of our Eastern seaboard with Australia ; 
a much higher charge would probably cause a 
large share of the business to continue to be 
done by the routes now used. For the com- 
merce of our Eastern ports with the Philippines 
and the mainland of Asia between Singapore 
and Shanghai, the distance by way of the Suez 
and isthmian canal will be so nearly equal that 
the route chosen will depend largely upon tolls. 
Light charges at the American canal will give 
that waterway a large share of the tonnage; 
high tolls will cause the Suez route to be 
used." 

To put this in plain English, in order to get 
traffic for the canal, rates must be cut below 
cost, and foreign shipowners must be paid out 
of the pockets of American taxpayers to make 
use of the Panama Canal. 

In order not to make my letter too long, I 
must leave out much that is pertinent to the 
discussion; but in conclusion I will give my 
own answer to the five questions that are pro- 
pounded above: 

J.. All residents of the United States will 
directly or indirectly have to shoulder this 
financial burden. At least one-fifth, or 
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$50,000,000, may fall upon the Southern States; 
the annual interest on which sum at 4 per 
cent, is $2,000,000, without reckoning any 
sinking fund installment. Of this sum New 
Orleans is likely to pay a very large share 
because it is a whisky and wine drinking, 
tobacco smoking city, while because of its 
location and its large foreign population, it 
consumes large quantities of foreign goods, 
and thus pays large sums in customs duties. 
The whole financial risk falls upon American 
citizens, while the chief benefit will accrue to 
foreign nations, like England and Germany, 
as they command the world's international 
trade and the world's shipping. How generous 
and philanthropic the Louisiana Legislature is 
in spending the money of American taxpayers 
for the material benefit of European nations. 

2. This has been sufficiently answered al- 
ready by quotations from the report of the 
commission. 

3. As South American trade and the trade 
with the Orient are largely in the hands of 
European nations, the benefit of the canal will 
chiefly go to them But the intercoast trade 
between the Atlantic and Pacific must be 
carried in American bottoms. This wUl 
undoubtedly increase somewhat. In that case 
all the owners of American steamers will be 
benefited at the expense of the owners of sail- 
ing vessels cruising about the Horn, and of 
the stockholders and crews of American rail- 
ways, unless the great trans continental rail- 
ways control most of the lines using the canal, 
as is quite likely. 
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The Hawaiian sugar planters using coolie 
labor will be benefited by getting lower rates 
by steamer without breaking bulk to New 
Orleans than the present overland rate, and 
thus be able to dump their product free from 
tariff restriction, here, in competition with the 
Louisiana planter. Thus sugar may be made 
a little cheaper to the American consumer. 

4. No. The $350,000,0. comes out of the 
pockets of all the citizens of the United States 
at the present time. The beggardly profits of 
five, ten or twenty millions per year, derived 
from increased trade, if secured by the canal, 
will go into the pockets of those who carry on 
that particular trade ten or twenty years hence. 
Some of this may go indirectly into the pockets 
of real estate speculators, when the building 
of the canal is assured, in large seaboard cities 
like New Orleans, because of the '* unearned 
increment." Some people think that such 
profits circulate throughout the whole country 
as the blood does in the human body, but that 
IS not my opinion. The agricultural sections 
of the South, for instance, will pay their share 
of the $2.')0,000,000, but it is hard for me to see 
how any benefit will come to them. Their 
staple products are cotton, sugar and rice. 
The last two, I am told by merchants here, are 
not exported, so these products cannot be 
helped by the new Panama Canal. As to 
cotton, the South has at present gone clean 
daft in speculation in that precious staple, but 
I am unable to see how cotton growers, en- 
riched as they are, will still further be en- 
riched by giving of their wealth to build the 
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Panama Cana]. Raw cotton is of no good to 
eat, but to be made into cloth, and the cotton 
manufacturers of the world outside of the 
United States are chie5y in England, France, 
Germany and Russia. Now the natural trade 
routes to the great cotton ports of Liverpool 
and Hamburg are not through the Panama 
Canal and across the Pacific Ocean, but across 
the Atlantic Ocean. India, Hong Kong and 
Japan consume considerable cotton, but 
cotton bales reach them as cheaply via the Suez 
Canal as via the new canal. 

At the time of the conquest of the Philip- 
pine Islands by this liberty-loving republic, 
CarlSchurz made a crushing reply to those 
who justified, on commercial grounds, the 
slaughter of those brown-skinned men for 
defending their native land. He said that 
even on a commercial basis, that expenditure 
could not be justified, unless it could be shown 
that the profits in the main would come to 
those who had been taxed for the original 
expenditure. Otherwise it would be robbing 
Peter to pay Paul. The Philippines have now 
cost this country about $600,000,000, while the 
chief profits have come to the whisky distillers 
and lager beer brewers of the Mississippi 
Valley, and the Standard Oil Company. 

5. This question I will not answer in detail, 
but leave it to your readers to ponder over, 
simply outlining the point at issue. Un- 
questionably the new canal will divert some 
Pacific coast trade, and some from the Orient 
through the canal to Europe, without touching 
the United States, Will this change be for 
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the benefit or the harm of the people of the 
United States? How will it affect the stock- 
holders, train crews, freight handlers of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, as well as the 
stevedores and longshoremen of New Orleans ? 

I have tried to show the unsoundness of your 
position that the Southern Senators ought to 
vote for the treaty, because of the "money 
that there is in it for the South," and I thank 
you for the opportunity of presenting my side 
of the case. 

If there had been two or three fewer ** White 
House Democrats," to use Senator Bailey's 
happy phrase, to vote against the Bacon 
amendment in 1899, we might have been 
spared the dishonor of the Philippine treaty 
and the terrible sacrifice of human life that 
ensued. 

I watch with interest to see how many 
"White House Democrats" there will be to 
abet another dishonor of a Republican adminis- 
tration. GEORGE L. POX. 



Postscript— The actual cost of the Suez 
Canal and the Manchester Ship Canal was two 
and a half times the original estimates. If 
this should prove true of the Panama Canal, 
more than $600,000,000 of the money of the 
American tax-payers will be sunk in it before 
it is open for trafiic. GEORGE L. FOX. 
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[Reprinted from The New Orleans Times' 
Democrat, January S, 1904.] 

THE PANAMA CANAL. 



New Orleans, December 81, 1903. 
To the Editor of The Times-Democrat. 

I ask the courteous favor of your columns 
again, to reply to some of your arguments, 
and to put forward others. You are right in 
saying that my arguments are in the nature of 
prophecy. So are yours. It must be so with 
regard to such a question. The difference 
between us is that I give reasons for my 
prophecy, but you do not for yours. 

But you make no answer at all to the 
strongest portion of my Southern Pacific 
argument, viz: That *round about trade from 
our Pacific coast to Europe. Now. immense 
quantities of California products, such as 
raisins, dried fruits, nuts, etc., are carried by 
different railroads from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic, and there shipped to Europe. Some 
of this comes to New Orleans and is shipped 
direct or by coastwise steamers via New York. 

The opening of the canal will enable Euro- 
pean owners of steamship lines or tramp 
steamers to take this freight to Europe with- 
out breaking bulk at lower rates. Will that 
diversion of traffic from railroads to foreign 
tramp steamers benefit the United States or 
New Orleans? At the present time the profit 
for carrying that freight is distributed through- 
out the length and breadth of our land, and 
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New Orleans has its share through the rail- 
road employees and freight handlers. But 
with the canal open, when once the steamer 
has cleared from San Francisco, the benefit to 
American labor ceases, for American territory 
is not touched by the steamer again. 

On question four, you frankly accept my 
position that those from whom the $250,000,000 
is to be taken are not to get it back, but that 
the next generation will chiefly get the benefit. 
If you could have got that idea clearly into the 
minds of the members of the Louisiana Legis- 
lature they would not have passed those 
resolutions in favor of the canal. 

I cannot agree with you that it is right or 
just for the State to make all the citizens of 
New Orleans disgorge their share of the whole 
sum in the next five years, while the benefit is 
to come only to those engaged in the export 
and import trade in 1920. What Carl Schurz 
said in 1899, when the commercial argument 
was used to justify the rape of the Philippines 
by the United States Government under Presi- 
dent McKinley, can most truly be said of the 
commercial argument, when used to justify 
the rape of Colombia under President Roose- 
velt. 

I have seen no better characterization of the 
President's action than the following from the 
Florida Times-Union, which I clip from your 
editorial page: 

"America favors arbitration She is the 
great peace nation. If with her eighty million 
people she should refuse to consent to the 
peaceful settlement of a dispute with a little 
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nation of four millions, she would brand herself 
as a robber and a bully. So far as the priaaent 
administration has the power this would doubt- 
less be done, for there is every reason to believe 
that the stand taken in reference to Panama 
was taken without regard for right. It was 
the act of a robber and a bully, who does not 
intend to relax his hold." 

In addition to the commercial agreement 
you urge the military argument as a powerful 
reason for this expenditure. This, I think, can 
be easily challenged. It runs in this way, that 
in case of conflict with a powerful European 
nation, whose navy outclasses ours, the canal 
would be of inestimable value in transferring 
powerful battleships from one ocean to another. 
In the first place, we have never had a war 
with a great European nation since 1812, 
and we need never have one, unless we 
wantonly provoke it. How peaceful and satis- 
fied Chili and the Argentine Republic are with 
absolutely no navy ? They do not fear Euro- 
pean aggression. 

In the second place, in case of such a war, a 
powerful opponent could easily block the pas- 
sage of our war vessels. This is abundantly 
proven by a passage on page 254 of the report 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission. 

'< It is always to be borne in mind that dur- 
ing the excitements of war the canal will not 
be a safe place for the men-of-war of .any 
nation, no matter who is nominally in control. 
A small party of resolute men, armed with a 
few sticks of dynamite, could temporarily dis- 
able it without very great difficulty." 
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That single paragraph of the commission's 
report knocks the whole military argument 
higher than a kite, and a moment's reflection 
will show how reasonable and sound that 
utterance is. 

Imagine for instance that we were at war 
with England, and it is desired to bring the 
Oregon to the Gulf of Mexico. If England has 
a man-of-war at Panama the Oregon can be 
attacked before entering the canal; or if there 
is no man-of-war, an old steamer scuttled and 
sunk in the narrow channel will block her 
passage. Or, suppose that she succeeds in get- 
ting safely into the canal at any point of the 
fifty miles, in the works of the commission, 
a few resolute men can quickly seal her fate 
and bottle her up as useless. A breach in the 
Bohio Dam, or anywhere along the canal, lets 
the water off, and the jig is up. A few sticks 
of dynamite, which blow up the lock-gates, 
will be equally as effective. On a dark night 
these few resolute men may use the law of 
gravitation, tumble a number of trees or huge 
boulders into the channel, and her progress is 
ended. They might have a few torpedoes 
handy, and these could very easilj end her 
usefulness. Or if they should wait for her on 
the heights of the Gulebra Cut, which is 
several miles long and drop 200 feet to her 
deck a few sticks of dynamite, or roll off a few 
boulders weighing two or three tons apiece, 
surely in that case her beauty would be marred 
and her usefulness ended. 

No, the only safe route for the Oregon in 
that case is her old path around the Horn, 



which in 1898 she steamed over so grandly. 
There she has plenty of sea- room and miles of 
water beneath her keel. Only a ship of equal 
weight and armor can obstruct her passage 
here, and she might avoid even such a one, 
and torpedoes cannot easily reach her. But 
in the canal, as the commission well says, a 
few resolute men can settle her fate. 

It is curious to see that the two chief apolo- 
gists for President Roosevelt's dishonor are 
Mr. Hitt of Illinois and Senator Foraker of 
Ohio. Yet it is hard to name two states which 
will receive less benefit than these from the 
Isthmian Canal. The citizens of the territory 
west of the AUeghanies, east of the Rockies, 
north of the Ohio and Missouri, are to be rob- 
bed under the form of taxation for the possible 
benefit of the Seaboard States, the west coast 
of South America and Europe. They are great 
grain-producing states, and crossed by great 
railroads, with which the Isthmian Canal will 
compete for the benefit of European ship- 
owners Yet Mr. Hitt and Senator Foraker 
sacrifice the material and pecuniary interests 
of their constituents with a light heart and 
perfect satisfaction. 

This Panama matter is a puzzling and sad- 
dening spectacle. A Republican President 
reverses the policy of Lincoln, justifies Jeffer- 
son Davis and the right of secession, and 
declares war by his own act without consult- 
ing Congress. He recognizes two picayune 
municipal councils, representing 50,000 people, 
as a nation, without constitution, regular 
elected ofl^cials or laws, and without any popular 
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Tote. He receives at the TV'hite House as their 
representative a French adventurer who is 
anxious that we should pull his chestnuts out 
of the fire, and with this French adventurer he 
makes a treaty promising to give to these two 
municipal councils $10,000, 000 from the United 
States Treasury. Now he turns to the people 
of the United States and puts the famous, con- 
temptuous question of Boss Tweed: **What are 
you going to do ahout it? " Verily, what will 

the answer be ? 

GEORGE L. FOX. 



Examination Paper on Appubd Political 
Science Set by GBORaE L. Fox for Pro- 
fessor Albert Bushnbll Hart before 
THE Contemporary Club of Philadelphia. 

Directions. 
All questions are compulsory; none are op- 
tional. Be specific in your replies and give 
reasons for each answer. Avoid glittering 
generalities, known in college slang as *'wind." 

1. President Roosevelt said, in a public 
speech: ** In dealing with foreign affairs, my 
feeling is we ought to act just about as we like 
to see a man act in private life." Did he, in 
his Panama coup d^etat, practice what he 
preaches? 

2. MoKinley, in his Cuban message, said, 
refusing recognition to Cuba: ** Recognition 
of independent statehood is not due to a re- 
volted dependency until the danger of its 
being again subjugated by the parent state has 
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entirely passed away. Mj eonstitutiofial ob- 
ligation is to consult Congress before I inter- 
vene." Roosevelt said, with regard to Pana- 
ma, •• What do I care for the precedents of my 
predecessors? I will not wait to consult tiie 
Senate, which meets in two weeks. I am the 
State. As foster father of this republic, I will 
intervene, an hour before I hear of its birth, 
by the Caesarian operation." Which was right, 
McEinley or Roosevelt? 

8. Professor Hart says, in speaking of Cuba 
in 1854: ''Hardly had peace been assured 
when it was endangered by the Ostend mani- 
festo, framed by Buchanan, Mason and Soule, 
the boldest, and blackest plea that was ever 
made for the forcible annexation of Cuba." 
Was this paper plea by three ambassadors 
bolder and blacker than the peace-endanger- 
ing rape of Panama from Colombia by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for the forcible annexation of 
the Isthmus? 

4. The Republican platform, in 1856, said: 
" The highwayman's plea that ' might makes 
right', embodied in the Ostend circular, should 
bring shame and dishonor upon any govern- 
ment or people that gave it their sanction." 
What is the essential distinction in principle 
between the Ostend manifesto and the rape of 
Panama? 

5. Are not the words of the Republican plat- 
form of 1856 justly applicable to President 
Roosevelt in 1903; and would not approval of 
his action, by word or by ballot, bring shame 
and dishonor upon the voters of the United 
States? 
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6. President Roosevelt, in December, 1903, 
said , in his message : * * No independent'nation 
in America need have the slightest fear of 
aggression from the United States." Did he, 
in November, 1903, eat his own words; and 
should his action be approved by a nation 
that respects itself and the truth ? 

7. Professor Hart said, in 1901 : '* If the 
United States is to retain its influence, it must 
refrain from further annexation of Latin- 
America. The first movement toward the 
annexation of any part of Nicaragua or of 
Central America will arouse the hostility of 
all the other American nations and undo all 
the work of commercial conciliation. Neither 
the Monroe doctrine nor any other common- 
sense doctrine delivers our neighbors over to 
us for spoliation." Does this sound utterance 
apply to the rape of Panama ? 

8. Senator Lodge recently said that the Pan- 
ama rape practically gave us a continuous 
coast line from Colombia to Maine. In view 
of this assertion, when may the world reason- 
ably expect to see Mexico and Central America 
disappear into the maw of the United States ? 

9. Senator Lodge says, in defense, that Col- 
ombia tried to secure more from the United 
States and to squeeze the Panama Canal Com- 
pany? What evidence is there that she tried to 
squeeze more than the United States has 
actually squeezed herself from the Canal 
Company? 

10. Explain the difference between recogni- 
tion and forcible intervention. Show that the 
formal recognition of the Republic of Panama 
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by European nations is identically the same 
in principle and in fact, with the intervention 
of the armed power of the United States or- 
dering, on a day of unclouded peace, all Co- 
lombian troops off from a zone of her own ter- 
ritory one hundred miles wide at the risk of 
war with the United States if that order was 
not obeyed. 

11. Over how much area of this zone of the 
Isthmus a hundred miles wide were the prop- 
erty and lives of American citizens in danger 
on that day ? 

12. Is the standard gauge of the Panama 
railroad one hundred miles ? 

13. Would such an order issued to Russia, 
Germany or England properly have been con- 
strued as a declaration of war ? 

14. In defense of this order President Roose- 
velt says: ''It was only the coolness and 
gallantry with which this little band of men 
wearing the American uniform faced ten 
times their number of armed foes, bent on 
carrying out the atrocious threat of the Colom- 
bian commander, that prevented a murderous 
catastrophe.'' Was it not known some time 
before this message that there was no such 
atrocious threat ; that it was a lie gotten up by 
these noble conspirators to trick Commander 
Hubbard into sending his troops ashore, just 
as they had planned to blow up a railroad 
bridge in order to secure the landing of 
American troops on the plea of interrupted 
transit? 

15. Would the use of such arguments as 
these by any other person than President 
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Roosevelt be properly characterized by a frank 
man as "throwing dust in the eyes of the 
jury?'' 

16 President Roosevelt now says : '* The 
orders (to forbid Colombian troops to land 
within fifty miles) were delivered in pursuance 
of the policy on which our government had 
repeatedly acted." Criticize this statement, 
showing wherein it is fallacious and unsound, 
and to what degree it is true. Quote chapter 
and verse from diplomatic records to show 
when in the past the United States has for- 
bidden Colombian troops to land within fifty 
miles of Panama or Colon ? 

17. The President also says : '* The question 
and the only question is whether or not we 
shall build an Isthmian canal." Criticize this 
statement and show to what degree it is true. 
Is it not founded on the assumption that so 
far as trampling on the rights of other nations 
is concerned with regard to recognition and 
intervention in all cases, even ihose involving 
a casus beili, his power is absolute, he is the 
State and Congress has no power at all? 

18. If this be granted, how soon may the 
world expect to see this republic changed into 
a constitutional empire under Emperor Theo- 
dore I? 

19. If President Roosevelt were president of 
Colombia, would he be likely to accept tamely 
the secession of the bastard Republic of 
Panama ? 

20. If President William J. Bryan had done 
this thing instead of President Roosevelt, 
would the Republican senators so heartily 
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believe that the interests of collective civiliza- 
tion cover all sins ? Would not the Republican 
National Convention in 1904 adopt again that 
plank in the platform of 1856 about the 
highwayman^s plea that might* makes 
right? 

21. In the case of the Philippines, though 
thev had wrested Luzon from the Spaniards 
except the city of Manila and had established 
for six months a constitutional and peaceable 
republic, President McKinley and Secretary 
Hay denied that they had any sovereignty or 
treaty-making powers. The United States 
paid $'30,000,000 to the dispossessed owner and 
then had to pay $500,000,000 more to get pos- 
session. In the case of Panama, President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Hay and Secretary Root 
claim under the directly opposite principle 
that the rightful sovereign whom they have 
excluded has not treaty-making powers, but 
that the bastard republic which we keep on its 
legs by force of arms has full sovereignty and 
treaty-making power. In the one case sover- 
eignty did not go with possession of the land. 
In the other case it did. Reconcile these two 
opposite doctrines of Secretary Hay. 

23. Was not Senator Spooner guilty of a 
quibble in his reply to Senator Pettis' sugges- 
tion of the word "secession" as describing the 
action of Panama? He said: "There is a 
great difference between successful. and unsuc- 
cessful secession." Would not the Southern 
Confederacy certainly have achieved its inde- 
pendence, if in 1861 England had acted the 
bully toward the United States, as the United 
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States is now acting the bplly towards 
Colombia ? 

23. Do you rejoice with Fitz Hugh Lee and 
the Daughters of the Confederacy because a 
Republican President has gladly recognized 
the justice of the '* lost cause" and the right of 
secession which was supposed to have been 
doomed forever at Appomattox? 

24. If England had insisted by force of arms, 
on the right of the South to secede in 1861, as 
Roosevelt now insists on the right of Panama, 
would the Republicans have then yielded, as 
they insist that Colombia should yield now? 

25. Was not the right 6t the South in 1868, 
having kept the North at bay for two years, to 
recognition as an independent nation, ten 
times as strong as that of this bastard republic, 
which can maintain itself only when propped 
up by our muskets? 

ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS. 

26. For what reasons did Secretary Hay 
abandon the Golden Rule in diplomacy, so 
proudly announced in his Funeral Oration on 
McKinley, and adopt *' David Harum's" rule? 

27. Secretary Hay makes a great effort to 
preserve and guarantee the integrity of China. 
Why should he not have strained himself to 
guarantee and maintain the integrity of Co- 
lombia? 

28. Is not the indecent haste shown by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hay, in recog- 
nizing and intervening for the bastard republic 
of Panama, the strongest presumptive evi- 
dence of consciousness of wrong on their part? 
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Is it not a reasonable presumption that they 
said to themselves: '* Fairness and delibera- 
tion will be fatal to our .scheme to get the 
canal by hook or crook "? ' 

29. Is not their refusal to submit the ques- 
tion to the Hague Tribunal or the United 
States Supreme Court strong presumptive 
evidence that they are conscious of wrong and 
dare not trust their case to an impartial jury ? 

30. Name any more flagrant cases of the 
violation of international and constitutional 
law, by a President of the United States, than 
the action of President Roosevelt in the Pana- 
ma affair? * 

31. Congressman McCail of Massachusetts 
once said: *'The Empire of Great Britain 
never attained a loftier moral statue than 
when, after Majuba Hill, she showed herself 
willing to do justice to the Boers." Would 
not this nation win itself equal honor by doing 
justice to Colombia?" 

32. In case the Democrats nominate a strong 
ticket, like Olney and Folk, which shall be a 
symbol of scrupulous regard for honor in 
international affairs, and careful respect for 
law, will not the conscientious voters, jealous 
of the country's honor be glad of the chance 
to vindicate the nation ? 

33. Would it not make for national right- 
eousness, then, if the voters should compel 
President Roosevelt to drink the cup of 
humiliation to the dregs, because he has sac- 
rificed the nation's honor, broken a solemn 
treaty of the United States and violated the 
law of the land ? 
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34. If Secretary Hay had been the English 
Secretary of State in 1861 and had then tele- 
graphed to Secretary Seward, in his language 
of November 13, 1903, to Minister Beaupr6: 
** It is not thought desirable to permit land- 
ing " of United States troops at Fort Sumpter, 
would the Republican Senators of the time 
have been thoroughly convinced of his upright- 
ness, infallibility and impeccability ? 

35. When and for what reason did President 
Roosevelt become a Quaker in spirit and de- 
velop such a horror of bloodshed ? 

36. Might not the Russian Emperor, with 
perfect propriety turn upon Secretary Hay and 
say: ** Physician, heal thyself. I have as 
much right in Manchuria and Korea, as 
you have in Colombia ? " 

37. Secretary Shaw recently said to the New 
York Chamber of Commerce : ** We could dig 
a Panama Canal every day without hurting 
anybody's pocket." Should the American 
people be proud of having in charge of the 
financial affairs of the nation, a man who talks 
such absurd nonsense as this ? 

38. Does not Secretary Shaw's lavish gener- 
osity with other people's money remind you of 
Webster's famous after dinner speech, wherein 
he proposed to pay the whole National Debt 
out of his own impecunious pocket? 

39. Secretary Shaw also said : " Digging the 
Canal is equal to our voting a subsidy for the 
commerce of all countries in Europe, but we 
believe it will benefit our commerce still more." 
Do you agree with Secretary Shaw that it is 
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wise and just to rob the American farmers and 
mechanics under tlie form of taxation in order 
to put money in the pockets of European ship- 
owners, manufacturers and merchauts? 

40. Name a more striking example of sub- 
lime altruism in history than Secretary Shaw, 
who would tax his fellow citizens for the 
benefit of European citizens. 

41. As but one-fourth of one per cent, of the 
shipping using the Suez Canal in 1902 was 
American, and as our total exports and im- 
ports in American vessels decreased from 27 
per cent, in 1877, to 9 per cent, in 1902, and as 
we have no American steamship lines to South 
America, and as the population of Brazil con- 
siderably exceeds the population of the west 
coast of South America, and as 80 per cent, of 
imports to the west coast of South America 
comes from Great Britain and Germany — by 
what jugglery with figures does Secretary 
Shaw make out that the Canal "will benefit 
our commerce still more ?" 

42. In view of Secretary Shaw*s avowed 
willingness to take money out of the pockets 
of American tax payers, and put it into the 
pockets of Europeans, may he properly be 
called a simon-pure and dyed-in-the-wool 
Protectionist ? 

43. Do you think that the citizens of Iowa 
share and approve his altruism ? 

44. Of the $500,000,000 which the Canal will 
very likely cost, $100,000,000 may come out of 
the pockets of the States north of the Ohio and 
Missouri and south of Canada. Their chief 
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market is Europe. Estimating a ten per cent, 
profit on a possible export trade for them to the 
10,000,000 iuhabitants on the west coast of 
South America, which may be developed after 
the opening of the Canal, fifteen years from 
now, and interest running at three per cent, 
figure out in what decade of the present 
century these northwestern states will simply 
get their money back without any profit? 

45. When the canal is open the Southern 
lumber interests expect to ship immense quan- 
tities of lumber to the Pacific coast while the 
Pacific lumber interests are expecting to ship 
immense quantities to the Atlantic coast. 
Which crowd is going to be fooled ? 

46. We exported to Canada in 1903, goods to 
the value of 180 million dollars. Would not 
reciprocity with Canada in five years without 
the appropriation of a single cent from the 
Treasury, bring more increase of trade to the 
United States, than the appropriation of 
(500,000,000 for •the Panama Canal will bring 
in fifty years ? 

47. During the years 1892, 1893, 1894, when 
work on the canal was stopped, the normal 
trade on the Panama Railroad, was 50,000 
passengers per year, 1000 per week, the amount 
of freight carried was 200,000 tons per year, 
4,000 per week. Prof. Johnson, the statistician 
of the commission says, "The net register of a 
vessel, is from four-ninths to two-thirds of the 
number of tons of cargo the ship can carry 
when full." A ship of 2,000 tons net register 
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will carry if full from 3,000 to 4.000 tons in 
weight. How much net tonnage of shipping 
would be necessary to carry the 200,000 tons of 
freight which was the normal amount of traf- 
fic across the Isthmus in 1892-1894? 

48. In view of the extremely meagre tonnage 
of freight now crossing the Isthmus where the 
railroad is only fifty miles long, in what decade 
of the present century is there likely to be a 
net tonnage of shipping to the amount of 10, 
000,000 or 16,000,000 passing through the canal, 
with its difficult locks, three times as high as 
any one in existence, in competition with 
seven Pacific railroads, and with the sea-level 
Suez canal? 

49. Criticize aod show the absurdity of the 
following statement of Prof. Johnson, the 
statistician of the Commission, *' By spending 
on an average $30,000,000 a year for the next 
decade, the United States will secure a canal 
from which during the succeeding twenty 
years by means of moderate tolls, an income 
can be obtained that will meet current expen- 
ses and return to our national treasury the 
entire $200,000,000. " 

50. When after twenty years it is found 
that the Pacific railroads and the Suez canal 
take most of the trade, and the tax-payers of 
the United States have to make up each year a 
deficit of from $5,000,000 to $10,000,000, will 
not the Panama canal take the rank with Con- 
solidated Lake Superior as a financial invest- 
ment, and remembering the national dishonor 
with which it was begun, will it not be likely 
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to win the name of ** Roosevelt's Folly " and not 
*' Roosevelt's Glory "as his friends now fondly 
thmk? 

51. What is the peculiar character of civili- 
zation that makes it impossible for it to cross 
like other individuals from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific by the Panama railroad, or the seven 
Pacific railroads, or the Suez canal, but makes 
it absolutely necessary to cross in the hold of a 
steamer, through a canal, with difficult and 
dangerous locks that will probably cost the tax- 
payers of the United States $500,000,000, and 
be finished in ten or fifteen years ? 

52. President Roosevelt through his Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the New Haven Business Men's Association, 
Mr. Walter Wellman said : **Say to the men 
of New Haven and the Professors that during 
the year 1904, we shall start the Panama Canal, 
and that when we do we shall make things 
hum." 

Mr. W. J. Bryan at Minister Choate's banquet 
on Thanksgiving Day in 1903 in London said : 
•* I know of no greater service that my country 
can render to the world than to furnish to the 
world the highest ideal that the woorld has 
known. We admire the moral courage of the 
man who is willing to die in defense of his 
rights, but there is yet before us higher 
ground. Is he great who will die in defense 
of his rights ? There is yet to come a greater 
man still— the man who will die rather than 
trespass on the rights of others." Which of 
these utterances is most satisfactory to the 
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ing American gentleman? 

58. Mr. Bryan in speaking of matters of 
public policy said : " Will it Pay?" has been 
substituted for "Is it right?" Name any 
more striking illustrations of the truth of this 
statement than the action of President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Hay with regard to 
Colombia. 

54. Is Miss Ida M. Tarbell, the biographer of 
Lincoln right in saying, ''You cannot imagine 
Lincoln juggling with his conscience, even 
for an Inter-Oceanic Canal?" 

55. Inasmuch as President Roosevelt now 
tells his friends ''If the Democrats defeat that 
treaty, I shall sweep the country as a Presi- 
dential Candidate," is it not probable that he 
said to himself in November as follows : '*To 
start the Panama Canal will be a tremendous 
card for me in the campaign. Therefore I wUl 
play it, though I break treaties, violate the 
policies of all my predecessors, declare war by 
my own act without consulting Congress, and 
violate the Spooner law. I will juggle with 
my conscience, for I am bound to be an 
elected as well as an accidental President at any 
cost"? 

56. Mr. Beaupr6 in a dispatch of August 6, 
1903, to the Foreign Minister of Colombia, 
said : " I must assure your Excellency that un- 
less that treaty of 1846-1848 be denounced in 
accordance with its own provisions my Gk>vem- 
ment is not capable of violating it in either 
letter or spirit." Does the action of President 
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Roosevelt and Secretary Hay in November 
1903 prove that statement true or false? If 
false, are they not as guilty of bad faith in vio- 
lating a solemn treaty as any Russian Foreign 
Minister that you can name ? 

57. A recent writer on Asiatic politics says : 
"In Asia the fait accompli is the sole 
diplomatic weapon of any value, and all the 
refinements of oriental method consist merely 
in the art of bringing about faits aceomplia 
without giving the adversary any opportunity 
of retaliation." Have not President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Hay shown themselves past 
masters in the art of Russian Diplomacy ? 

58. Is there any more effective way of 
encouraging a revolution than for a President 
of the United States by a threat of war to coerce 
the parent nation in its attempt to put it down? 

59. The bastard republic of Panama is (me- 
half the size of the State of New York, and its 
population is about one-fifth that of Con- 
necticut. Ten per cent, of its population is 
white, and the rest is mostly of pure or mixed 
negro blood. Colombia is ten times the size 
of New York State, and has a population of 
6,000,000, seven per cent, of which are negroes. 
Justify President Roosevelt's action in denying 
to Colombia its rights which the United States 
has guaranteed from 1846 to August 1903 under 
solemn treaty and giving them to this Black 
Republic ? 

60. Are not the votes of the Republican Sen- 
ators on the two Bacon amendments, one in 
1899, and one in 1904, strong indications of the 
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in the senate since the days of Lincoln ? Did 
they not in 1899 practically recant the Declara- 
tion of Independence? Did they not in 3904 
practically Tindicate Jefferson Davis and 
endorse the right of secession ? 

8 1 . Name any more remarkable psychologi- 
cal curiosities than these Sons of the Revolution 
who delight in the conquest of the Filipinos 
and these Civil War Republicans, who gloat 
over the rape of Panama. 

63. In this Panama affair, as regards hon- 
esty, moral courage, delicate sense of national 
honor, and couscientious patriotism, does not 
Senator Bailey of Texas tower above President 
Roosevelt as a giant above a pigmy ? 

83. The Panama Star and Herald recently 
said: **The army is entirely superfluous. It 
will in the future serve no purpose save that 
of a disturbaoce ereatiDg body, for in any 
future wars Panama may be called upon to 
face, the actual fighting will be done by the 
soldiers and sailors of the United States." 
Does not this utterance give a semblance of 
truth to this pungent comment of the Mexican 
Herald. *'That ridiculous little Panama 
republic gives its consent to anything that 
Theodore Roosevelt and John Hay wish to 
have done Call it a protectorate honestly and 
without any more damnable disembling?" 

64. A reliable Washington correspondent 
says that in executive session, Senator Culbert- 
son read a letter addressed to Albert Shaw of 
the Review of Reviews by President Roose- 
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would be delighted should a revolution occur 
on the Isthmus. If this statement be true, 
what weight will the impartial historian of 
Roosevelt's administration give it in determin- 
ing two important questions, (1.) whether 
President Roosevelt deliberately violated the 
Spooner law, and (3.) whether he was through 
his agents accessory to, the revolution before 
the fact as well as during the fact and after the 
fact ? 

65. In view of many suspicious facts, did not 
President Roosevelt owe it to the nation as 
well as to himself, long ago to demand a 
Congressional investigation of the most 
thorough kind? Should he not be just as 
jealous of our national honor as Lord Salis- 
bury was of England's honor, when he ordered 
the Parliamentary investigation of the Jameson 
Raid, that came to such a sudden halt ? 

66. Discuss the doctrine of '* international 
eminent domain." When did it originate? 
What nations have formally adopted it? In 
what treatises on international law is it fully 
discussed and defended ? In what court should 
Colombia bring suit to obtain damages for the 
recent exercise of this so-called right ? What 
power is to enforce the collection of such dam- 
ages against the United States ? 

67. Explain and defend the preposterous 
doctrine of ** inchoate rights," recently enun- 
ciated by Secretary Hay, by which a treaty 
comes in to force before it is ratified, and 
under which President Roosevelt was prepar- 
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ing to kill Colombian soldiers on their own 
soil without a declaration of war. Name in- 
stances where Secretary Hay has claimed such 
rights against Qermany, England or Russia. 

68. As you lecture on American Diplomatic 
History in Harvard University, name, if you 
can, any more di^aceful episode in the his- 
tory of our diplomacy than the cordial welcome 
and hearty co-operatidh extended by President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hay to Bunau-Varilla. 
This French adventurer, according to official 
documents quoted by Senator Carmack in the 
United States Senate, with his fellow swindlers, 
received from the old canal company $1,600,000 
for work that cost only $350,000. The Tribunal 
of the Seine compelled him to disgorge part of 
this plunder to be used as capital in the New 
Canal company. Of the $40,000,000 paid by the 
United States, he and his fellow swindlers will 
get back 180 per cent of the stealings which 
they were compelled to disgorge, while the 
original honest investors, farmers and shop- 
keepers of France will get back eight per cent. 
Bunau-Yarilla returned from an ineffectual 
attempt to bulldoze or blackmail the Presi- 
dent of Colombia to plot with the conspira- 
tors in New York City for the success of the 
revolution. He guaranteed them official as- 
surance of the intervention in their behalf of 
the United States, on the outbreak of the revo- 
lution, which intervention was actually 
ordered by President Roosevelt an hour before' 
he had heard of the outbreak of the revolution, 
unless he had heard of it by secret, wireless 
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telegraph. With this French adventurer of a 
tainted reputation for graft, Secretary Hay 
made the treaty, which has just been ratified, 
and refused to allow a commission of citizens of 
Panama, who had come here for the purpose of 
negotiation, to have anything to say about it. 
Justify and defend this action of President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Hay. 

69. Is it not saddening as well as amusing to 
find the Southern Cotton Democrats coddling 
this Black Republic and supporting President 
Roosevelt in his dishonor from sordid motives 
of pecuniary gain to the South, which on 
investigation proves to be a delusion and a 
sham? 

70. Would not any Supreme Court in the 
United States be likely to rule that the alterna- 
tive clause of the Spooner law absolutely 
recognizes Colombia's right to reject the Hay- 
Herran treaty, and estops Secretary Root from 
claiming that she had no such right?" 

71. Does not Secretary Root's Chicago speech 
in its last analysis rest on these propositions, viz. 
that might makes right, that weak nations have 
norightsagainstthestrong, that in such disputes 
the strong nation may constitute itself prosecut- 
ing attorney, judge, jury and sheriff, and for 
the weak nation there is absolutely no redress? 

72. Secretary Root says, *' Rejection of the 
treaty was practically a veto of the Inter- 
Oceanic Canal." Would any court in the 
(Jnited States rule that such a statement was 
true and sound? 

78. If Secretary Root's client had given an 
option to purchase, and that option accord- 
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ing to legal contraot, after being extended had 
fully expired, would Mr. Root advise his client 
that the holder of that option had a right to 
sue his client? 

74. Would Mr. Root accept this amended 
extract from his speech as true and sound? 
•*By all principals of justice among men and 
many nations that we have learned from our 
fathers, and all peoples, and all governments 
maintain, the people of the Southern Con- 
federacy were right, they were entitled to be 
free again, the country south of the Potomac 
and Ohio was theirs, and they were entitled to 
govern it, and it would have been a shameful 
thing for the Government of the United States 
to return them again to servitude. " 

75. Because Secretary Root, in his Chicago 
speech, makes no mention of eight vital facts 
in the Panama affair, viz. (I) the alternative 
clause of the Spooner law. (2) the complicity 
of Americans and officers of our government 
in the counsels of the rebels before the out- 
break. (3) the armed coercion of Colombia by 
President Roosevelt, before he knew of the out- 
break of the revol ution . (4) the assurance given 
to Bunau-Varilla by some one in Washing- 
ton, and telegraphed by him to the rebels, that 
the United States would intervene in their be- 
half. (5) the tainted reputation of Bunau- 
Varilla as a swindler compelled by the 
French court to disgorge, and his pecuniary 
interest in the success of the revolution. 
(6) the welcome extended to this same 
French adventurer at the White House, and 
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the jamming through of the treaty by Secre- 
tary Hay, so that a regular commission of cit- 
izens of Panama to arrive in Washington with- 
in three hours, were not allowed to have any- 
thing to say about the treaty. (7) the absolute 
refusal of the Republican Senators to amend 
the treaty in the slightest particular. (8) the 
absolute refusal of Secretary Hay to submit 
the case either to the Hague Tribunal or to a 
commission of judges of the Supreme Court of 
the Uuited States ; does not Secretary Root's 
silence on these vital facts prove to the hilt, 
that he spoke on Washington's birthday, not in 
the spirit of Washington's Farewell Address, 
as a patriotic judge, searching for, the truth, 
and anxious to reveal it to his countrymen, but 
as the partizan defendant's attorney, using his 
great abilities to omit and distort vital evidence 
andl|to]make the best possible defense of the 
wrong-doing of his friend and client, who, ac- 
cording to his Boswell, Mr. Walter Wellman, in 
the January Eeview of^ Reviews spoke as 
follows: 

*' Elihu Root could take any of the cabinet 
posts and fill it as well as the man who is now 
there. And in addition he is probably what 
none of these gentlemen could be— a great 
Secretary of War. Elihu Root is the ablest 
man I have known in our government service ; 
I will go further, he is the greatest man that 
has appeared in the public life of any country, 
in any position, on either side of the ocean in 
my time." 

76. Criticise the defense of -President 
Roosevelt quoted from an anonymous.writer c 
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the last two pages of this pamphlet. Show to 
what degree it is true, and how far it is false. 



Some people say that this is an academic 
question, that the thing is done, that there is 
no help for it. It is, on the contrary, a most 
practical question, appealing to the conscience 
of the nation, on which the voters must render 
their decision in November, 1904. 

If President Roosevelt still persists in his re- 
fusal to admit that he has foresworn in this 
matter the principles of McKinley and Lin- 
coln, Jackson and Washington, and has led, 
without consulting Congress, the nation from 
the path of rectitude and honor, and still re- 
fuses due reparation to Colombia, then, after 
a free, full and fair discussion, let the people 
through the ballot box speak in no uncertain 
tones as follows : 

*' Milton was right in saying that a nation 
is a huge moral personage. The Golden 
Rule and the Ten Commandments bind nations 
as well as individuals. The faith of our 
fathers permits no compromise with wrong. 
The weak nations of the earth shall always 
find in us a just friend — no treaty-breaking 
bully. The canal — poor, worthless thing 
of the dust that it is, in which our money 
for the next generation is to be squan- 
dered — may be lost, but not the nation's 
honor. We do not laurel the graves of our 
dead on Memorial Day in honor of an exploded 
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aDd wornout doctrine of political ethics, which 
they gave their lives to defend. What wa» 
right for the Republic of the United States of 
America in 1861 must be right for the Republic 
of the United States of Colombia in 1908. The 
appeal to conscience shall not be made in vain. 
Cronscience shall make us, not cowards, but 
brave men, freed from the bondage of parti- 
zanship, rejoicing in the glorious liberty of 
patriotism. We cannot be seduced from the 
path of national honor and righteousness by 
any subtle appeals to apparent gains in trade, 
or the specious pleas about the triumph of 
civilization, with which wrong doers and law- 
breakers also in the past have cloaked national 
sins. 

"Therefore, he that saveth his life shall lose 
it. It is our deliberate and conscientious de- 
cision that the hand of the resurrection shall 
not fathom Theodore Roosevelt's November 
grave." 

.Georoe L. Fox. 



[Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, of New Haven, 
before the Outlook Club of Montclair, N. J,, 
February ^6, 1904.] 

Colombia may be too weak to fight for it» 
rights, but the United States should not be too 
strong to arbitrate. Secretary Hay rightly 
urges "the dedication of the isthmus to the use 
for which Providence seems to have designed 
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it." But after the first Pan-American confer- 
ence in 1890 our congress gave its sanction to 
"a solemn dedication of two continents to 
peace, and the prosperity which has peace for 
its foundation." At that conference of all the 
American republics arbitration was adopted as 
a "principle of American international law," 
and made obligatory in questions relating to 
territories, navigation and treaties. The para- 
mount moral issue now is whether we shall keep 
that solemn pledge and covenant of American 
international law and peace with all the 
American republics ? Shall we suddenly break 
that greatest article of our international faith? 
This is the moral issue now forced upon the 
conscience oi the American people. The law- 
lessness of our course is realized when we seek 
to answer on the facts these three questions: 
1. Was it a reversal of our constant inter- 
pretation of our rights and obligations under 
the treaty ? 2. Was our action from Novem- 
ber 2 a forcible intervention? 8. If so, was it 
a fair use of force? 

Secretary Boot, in his wonderful compound 
of fragments of facts, legal fiction, and syrup 
of ethics, to heal the moral hurt of many of us 
innocents, fails, nevertheless, to relieve those 
sincere critics of the administration to whose 
trouble he addresses himself in his Chicago 
speech. He misuses the evidence as an advo- 
cate might in his plea ; we ask for a review of 
all the evidence by the judge. Mr. Root's cita- 
tions of facts are partial, and so misleading. 
Put in parallel columns all the material dis- 
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patches from 1900 up to November 2, 1908, and 
the dispatches since that date, and the com- 
plete reversal of the interpretation of our rights 
and obligations under the treaty would be 
made too plain even for Secretary Root's skill 
to obscure it. 

We chose the short cut regardless of law and 
treaty. We neither exhausted all the means of 
peaceable diplomacy, nor made a square 
declaration of forcible intervention. What 
we actually did do was to take advantage of a 
situation for which we had silently waited, 
and as policemen of the isthmus we let a sharp 
game be played under our own eyes. We 
drove the Colombians from their own soil. 
We sent them to sea from their own harbors. 
We abused our treaty privilege of a private 
way through our neighbor's land to break 
down his fences and to keep him out of his 
own field. Our duty as a watchman at his 
door against foes we used as a right to keep 
him from entering in himself to protect his 
own house ; and tl^en we took what we wanted 
from the servants who had dispossessed him of 
his property. We used our great force to vio- 
late the sovereignty of a weaker nation, and in 
so doing we cast aside the law of nations on 
which the peace of the world depends. Con- 
stituting ourselves judge and jury, and ren- 
dering our verdict in hot haste, we gave to the 
world another example of international lynch 
law. We did this, who have boasted that we 
are not as other robber nations are. 
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[From an address by the late George B, 
Morrison, Civil Engineer, and Member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission.'] 

I look for no trade from Europe to the far 
East going through the American Canal . I look 
for great development in American trade. The 
real fact is that the opening of this canal will 
encourage certain interests on our West coast 
and elsewhere, which cannot fail in my judg- 
ment to change many lines of trade, and 
to create traffic which does not now exist, If 
it were only to be traffic which does exist, I 
should agree with Mr. Ripley and doubt the 
expediency of building the canal. 

Not that the canal would be valuable in 
time of war, for its use could be stopped by 
whatever nation had the strongest fleet, but 
military work is done in time of peace more 
than in time of war, and while the canal may 
be of little use in time of war, it would be of 
great use in preventing war. 



Free institutions can be maintained only by 
citizens each of whom is instant to oppose 
every illegitimate act, every official excess of 
power, however trivial it may seem .... 
All these lapses from higher to lower forms 
begin in trifling ways; and it is only by in- 
cessant watchfulness that they can be pre- 
vented . . . The fact is that free institu- 
tions can be properly worked by men, each of 
whom is jealous of his own rights and also 
jealous of the rights of others — will neither 
himself aggress on his neighbors, in small 
things or great, nor tolerate aggression on 
them by others. 

Herbert Spencer. 
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IFrom '* The Ednieation of the American Citi- 
zen^^^ by President Hadley,] 

There is just as much need for the training 
of this pubJic conscience or public sentiment 
by whatever name we choose to call it, as for 
the training of the individual conscience in the 
affairs in private life. In fact, there is all the 
more need of such training, because the func- 
tions of the public conscience are less perfectly 
understood and the matters with which it 
deals are much more complex. In the practice 
of ordinary personal virtues a man or woman 
cannot go far astray without being brought up 
with a round turn by social disqualification, if 
not by the police or the reformatory. But in 
matters which concern the public interest, the 
transgressor, under our present system, is often 
entirely safe from the condemnation of the 
law, and largely so from an active exercise of 
social disqualification on the part of his fel- 
low-men. The greater the complexity of our 
social phenomena, the less clear are the appli- 
cations of some of our standards of personal 
morality in their conduct, and the more does 
this education of public morality become an 
indispensable thing for the community that 
vrould preserve its integrity. 

The higher education must so inspire those 
who come under its influence that they shall 
apply in the conduct of the larger affairs of the 
community, those principals of morals, which 
are recognized as obligatory upon us in our re- 
lation to our families and our neighbors. 

Under an imperialistic policy our govern- 
ment cannot remain what it was. It must 
either grow better or worse. It cannot remain 
a game in which the struggle for success is as 
far as possible dissociated from the mors' 
sense of the participants. 
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HIS DEFENSE. 
[From an anonymous pampfd^Thp an admirer 
of President Roosevelt,] 

The second main question in tlie course of the 
administration is the recognition of the Repub- 
lic of Panama. I confess that I, for one, do 
not like it. I do not suppose that anybody 
likes it. President Roosevelt least of all. It 
is easy to find fault with what has been done, 
but I have not heard or read a suggestion as to 
any alternative course which might have been 
pursued by the administration which did not 
Ignore the conditions in Central America, the 
probable action of our Congress, and the stat- 
ute entitled an *'act to provide for the 
construction of a canal connecting the waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans." 

It is over the rapid recognition of the new 
republic and the making of the treaty for its 
protection, and the construction of the canal, 
that the opposition to the President rages. 
What, however should he have done? Let 
Colombia and Panama fight it out? Wait till 
France recognized the new republic? Give up 
the Panama Canal altogether and endeavor to 
make contracts with Costa Rica and Nicaragua? 
Or abdicate his own functions, and turn tSSer 
situation over to Congress for debate until the 
election ? 

As to the high tone attempted by some of the 
President's critics on the manner of his recog- 
nition of Panama, I cannot see that, so long as 
we did not foment the rebellion on the isthmus, 
the moral question entel^s into the discussion at 
all ; and I believe practically everybody is now 
satisfied that our government did not incite the 
secession, although it would have required but 
little wit on the part of those who engineered it 
to foresee that we should pursue some such 
course as we have pursued. As to the manner 
of the recognition of Panama, it was, I admit, 
a little brisk. 



